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Indigestion. 


Many persons lose appetite and strength, 
become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
of defective nutrition, who might have 
been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures, 


For years I suffered from Loss of Appe- 
tite and Indigestion, and failed to find 
relief, until I ao taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Three bottles of this medicine 


Entirely Cured 


me, and my appetite and digestion are 
now perfect.—Fred G. Bower, 496 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
a all food. I became greatly reduced 
n strength, and very despondent. Suatis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 
ood, and my health is perfect.— Oliver 

. Adams, Spencer, Ohio. 
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ADDRESS TO THE MOON, 


BY LYDIA HOUSTON BUELL. 


Thou sleepless empress of the night, 
Where find’st thy peaceful rays ? 

So calmly wielding out thy might, 
What pleasure thee repays ? 


Hast mem’ ry thou of days gone by? 
Thy glory past know’ st well ? 

Doth rock or cave or dingle shade 
Of youthful follies tell ? 


With thee wast joy or grief e’er known, 
Black strife, or clash of steel ? 

Did Bacchus e’er himself enthrone 
And tyrant’s power reveal ? 


If so, who first, who last, with thee ? 
Their records, or ill? 

What bowed they to? what toiled they for? 
What hopes their fears did still ? 


They say thou art alone, alone ! 
ith thee no warmth, no glow,— 
No dancing rill or gurgling stream 
Through all thy wastes doth flow,— 


That craters dark and caverns deep 
Now scar thy visage o’er, 

Where gnomes and ghoulss mayhap, do sleep, 
And gods their nectar pour,— 


That in thy youth long since gone by, 
Like liquid hell in madness bent, 
d central fires, with fury high, 
‘o seek thy self-destroying bent. 


It’s in thy past: we question not, 
Forgetting all with stain or blot,— 

For bowed and chastened in thy seemings, 
Doomed with borrowed light to shine, 

Thou art giving in thy beamings 
Rays so pure they seem divine. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


HE is no friend who tells you of a thing that makes 
you envious, jealous, or angry with another.—Golden Rule. 


Tue profession of teaching is just what teachers them- 
selves make it. If they want good pay, it is within their 
power to get it.—Normal Teacher. 


Ir you want to be miserable, think about yourself,— 
about what you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what people think of you.—Chas. 
Kingsley. 

Morat education has been advocated by reformers, 
philanthropists, and cranks; for all three classes have a 
tendency towards special legislation. The two divisions 
of people who have not actively espoused this cause are 
ministers and pedagogues,—the individuals from whom, 
professionally, its advocacy might have been expected if, 
on the other hand, they were not also experts in the pAi- 
losophy of morality, and knew, therefore, the difficulties 
with which any such teaching must be surrounded.— Kate 
Gannett Wells. 


To study or listen to lectures two or three hours daily 
for five days in the week, for five out of ten or more 
weeks of the vacation, is not likely to injure teachers in 
average health. The work is no more than may serve to 
make the rest and recreation more enjoyable and more 
profitable. Besides, this slight sacrifice,—if it be a sac- 
rifice,—of a portion of the vacation may be a means of 
lightening the labor of all the coming year, and thus mak- 
‘ing good the apparent loss ten times over.—Popular 


HuMaAN nature generally is inclined to work as little, 
and to enjoy as much, as possible ; that most people, when 
they have the choice between the plough and the working- 
bench on the one hand, and an easy-chair on the other, 
will prefer the easy-chair; and that especially in a free 
country, poor people,—principally the young,—if they 
cannot in all things live like the rich, want at least as 
much as possible to look like them. But it is also true 
that our popular school education fails to counteract that 
tendency ; for it does not stimulate the ambition and cul- 
tivate the faculties for manual work by appropriate im- 
pulse ; and, further, that apprenticeship, in the ordinary 
sense, has lost its best educational features.—Hon. Carl 
Schurz. 


Wuatis Epucarion ?—He who simply knows things 
may or may not be educated; and he who is simply de- 
veloped or trained, may or may not be educated. True 
education consists of a knowledge of the facts and forces 
with which a person may have to deal. All must begin 
early in life to deal in some sort of fashion with the prac- 
tical problems that surround them ; and the first step in a 
successful education should be governed by the knowledge, 
so far as it can be done, of the circumstances of the per- 
son to be trained. Education has been too much nar- 
rowed in its definition in the past. It depends entirely 
upon whom the person is; upon the questions he is called 
upon to solve. He who is properly learned and trained 
for that position he is called to, is educated, no matter 
whether he passed through a particular school or not; no 
matter how much there may be that he does not know.— 
Rev. Minot J. Sawage. 


A aoop teacher has an honest purpose to educate, not 
to stuff, children with information nor to carry them rat- 
tling over a certain amount of ground in arithmetic, read- 
ing, history, and geography, nor to lead them gently when 
they should be make to walk alone through fields of 
knowledge ; but to lead out mental energy, to develop men- 
tal power. It takes some moral courage, however, to 
work unhesitatingly toward the accomplishment of this 
high aim; to think of the child jirst always, and to use 
every instrument of instruction,—plaything, book, or rod 
of correction,—for the child’s sake ; because parents and 
school committees and superintendents, the best of them, 
are sometimes inclined to make children subordinate to 
text-books, courses of study, or subjects to be taught. 


They employ teachers to teach these to the children, in- 
stead of requiring them to teach the children by these.— 
J. Freeman Hall, Leominster, Mass. 


SOME STREET TEACHERS. 


BY REY. F. E. CLARK. 


We are hugging a fond delusion if we think that all the 
teachers of our youth are graduates of a normal school, or 
are represented at the teachers’ institutes, year by year. 
We are careful, and very properly so, that the morals and 
education of the teachers within the school-room should be 
of the highest character ; but how about the morals of the 
street teacher ? 

The young mind is just as receptive after the school- 
room door swings open to let the boy out as it was before ; 
and the street teacher has just as good a chance to make 
a deep impression as the normal graduate. These street 
teachers do not stand upon their dignity, or let any false 
sense of their importance, as great factors in the education 
of the young, stand in the way of their instruction. If 
the boy carelessly passes them by to-day, they wait on the 
door-step for him to-morrow, just as patiently. If the boy 
wipes his feet on them, they do not resent it; but should 
he chance to pick the teacher up afterward, the instruc- 
tion given is just as good as ever. If the girl uses her 
teacher to do up her curls at night, when she takes them 
down in the morning, though torn and mutilated, the 
patient, long-suffering instructor is still ready to do his 


Science Monthly. 


work, 


If he cannot get to the eye of the boy or girl in any 
other way, he employs a convenient gust of wind to fur- 
nish him wings; and, like an angel (from the pit), he 
flies along the street to find his pupils. I have one of 
these teachers before me. Its name is Family Story 
Paper ; and it claims the largest circulation of any family 
paper in the world, which means, I suppose, that there are 
anywhere from a hundred thousand to a million duplicate 
teachers, just like itself, in different parts of the country, 
with probably four times as many pupils. 

Though long-suffering and patient, this teacher is not 
modest ; for it claims to be “lively, interesting, and in- 
structive.” Without a shadow of falsehood, it may cer- 
tainly claim the first characteristic. This teacher follows 
the wise fashion of the day of appealing to the intellect 
through the eye, and upon his broad breast bears several 
pictures. One represents an absurd little girl, standing 
at night, with a policeman, in front of a tomb, which we 
learn from our teacher is the tomb of General Grant. 
Another picture represents this same little girl clasped 
fiercely by two rough men, while she cries, “ Help, help!” 
Still another picture shows us a woman, in tragic attitude, 
knocking a man over backward by hissing out at him, 
“You are my husband’s murderer!” These delectable 
pictures, as we can easily see, would lead our boy and girl 
at once to take up with this teacher and place themselves 
under his instruction. 

The first lesson this instructor inculcates is the valuable 
one about “ Little Lily Lee,— The child-guard at Gen- 
eral Grant’s tomb”; and then he begins his lesson: 
“Halt! who goes there? It rings out sharp and sudden 
through the drowsy stillness. There is a quick step, the 
metallic ‘ kie-click’ of a musket being cocked, and the 
moonlight glancing down between the rifts of a cloudy sky 
strikes on the bearded face of a soldier standing sharply 
out against the spectral background, where a starlit river 
glimmers through clumps of distant trees, and a few scat 
tered lights twinkle and flicker, faint and far, like stars 
astray in the darkness.” 

Thus our amiable teacher begins his lesson. You can 
imagine that our boys and girls will be quite as much in- 
terested in him as in the normal-school graduates who 
insist on such dry and juiceless matters as the multiplica- 
tion table and the rules of English grammar. 

Thus this instructor-of-the-street talks for an hour or 
more to his absorbed pupils, until, in the most exciting 
part of the lesson, just as one of the characters wildly ex- 
claims, “ Merciful heavens! is there time for George to 
save me? Or oo late already?” The teacher 
brings the lesson abruptly to>a close, and tells the eager 
pupil, whom now he has wholly won over to himself, that 
the lesson will be continued by such and such a teacher, 
whose name and address he gives. As the tuition is very 
cheap,—not more than five cents a week, and often, as in 
this case, entirely gratuitous,—the lessons are resumed, 
from time to time, until the scholar graduates, often with the 
highest dishonors, as a bar-room loafer or a state-prison 
convict. 

“ What are you going to do about it?” The old ques- 
fion of the Tweed régime confronts us very often as we 
think of these wretched instructors of our youth. With 
tremendous odds against them, our children are beginning 
the battle of life ;—one good teacher in the school-room ; 
a hundred miserable instructors lying in wait for them, on 
the sidewalk, on the door-step, often within the home- 
circle itself. From our school-books, to be sure, every- 
thing is expurgated that might seem to lower the moral 
tone. From a popular reading-book I have recently no- 
ticed that the comparatively innocent expletive, ‘“ Con- 
found it!” was dropped from a dialogue of Mrs. Stowe. 

But of what avail is such care when these stories of the 
baser sort, full of oaths and slang and murder and seduc- 
tion, fly about everywhere on the wings of the wind ? 
What can be done about it? Public opinion must be 
aroused against these abomirable street teachers; law 


‘must be strengthened and enforced, until these instructors, 
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more pernicious in their teachings than any heretics who 
ever lived, are all burned at the stake, as they richly de- 
serve, and “ Lilly Lee” and her companions, instead of 
parading outside the tomb, are forever consigned to some 
well-deserved grave of oblivion. 


TEACHING OF MORALS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. R. LASKER, 
Of the Boston School Committee. 


The public school in America is an institution of which 
every American citizen may justly feel proud. Every 
school may be regarded as an anchor for the security of 
the ship of state ; an additional guaranty of the perpetuity 
of our republican institutions. Human intelligence, how- 
ever, has not yet arrived at a point beyond which it can- 
not move forward. The methods of knowledge are con- 
stantly changing. 

But what is education? It correctly signifies develop- 
ment, the unfolding of mind and body, of all the physical, 
intellectual, and moral elements of our being. No educa- 
tion can be perfect which is not in the strictest sense moral 
education. But “morals” have not necessarily any con- 
nection with theology. ‘Theological training, properly so- 
called, belongs exclusively to religious institutions, and to 
professed teachers of religion. Ministers of various de- 
nominations have from time to time made strenuous efforts 
to introduce theology in the schools under the name of 
morals, but so far without any great success attending 
their efforts. About four years ago a conference was 
held in the city of Boston, to which repregentatives of all 
religious denominations were invited. The special busi- 
ness before the conference was to make arrangements for 
the compilation of a moral text-book to be used in the 
schools of Massachusetts, It pleases me to say, that the 
idea and opinion of all the reverend gentlemen was, that 
the book on morals should entirely refrain from any 
attempt at instruction in religion. A committee was 
appointed, consisting of Universalist, Baptist, Catholic, 
Congregationalist ministers, and myself representing the 
Jewish faith, to arrange for the compilation of a manual 
such as was desired. Competent editors were secured. But 
though this step was taken four years since, no results have 
followed the action then taken. The text-book on morals 
does not exist. The chairman of that committee told me 
recently the reason is, “ You cannot separate morals from 
religion,” hence it would be entirely impracticable. Quite 
recently circulars and pamphlets have been sent to min- 
isters of all denominations, requesting them to use their 
influence in accelerating the production of such a work, 
and pointing out the best and most effective means for 
producing such a manual for instruction in public schools. 
The circular says, that at the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York, held at Troy, Oct. 21, 1885, a reso- 
lution, introduced by Rev. George Shipman Payson, was 
adopted, to be considered and acted upon at the next 
meeting of the body in Elmira, October, 1886, urging 
them “to use every proper influence to secure the incor- 
poration with the course of state and national instruction 
of the following religious truths as a ground-work of 
national morality, viz: 

1. The existence of a personal God. 

2. The responsibility of every human being to God. 

8. The deathlessness of the human soul as made in the image of 
God after the power of an endless life. 

4. The reality of a future spiritual state beyond the grave in 
which every soul shall give account of itself before God, and shall 
reap that which it hath sown.” . 

To this resolution it was proposed to add the following 
item, viz: 

5. “‘ The Deealogue, interpreted by the Sermon on the Mount, 
and by the life and example of Christ, as the standard of morality.” 

The circular goes on and says: 

“Tt will be seen that the resolution is absolutely without sectarian 
bias. It makes the sharpest possible distinction between church 
and religion. It presents only those fundamental religious truths 
which belong to all sects alike, and which, in every age, have been 
the inspiration of those lives of whom the world was noteworthy.” 

These five points are considered perfectly undenomi- 
national, absolutely without sectarian bias. Now, I have 
no doubt that those who desire to see this work put into 
execution are desirous of giving the fullest liberty to all 
schools of thought, but so impossible does it seem to dis- 
tounect morals from theology in the minds of the bulk of 


Christian ministers that they perhaps unwittingly propose 
a decidedly theological and really sectarian basis for what 
they are pleased to call strictly ‘‘ undenominational moral 
training.” 

Whatever may be the privately or publicly expressed 
views of any person or set of persons with regard to the 
Bible, the Bible is not regarded as a divine volume by 
everybody who pays taxes to support public institutions; 
and in a free country which tolerates no established 
church, the endeavor to foist a biblical foundation for 
morals upon an unwilling section of the community is 
surely an unconstitutional act, and one which in the long 
run will inevitably cause religion to be regarded as a bone 
of contention, but by no means a blessing to the public at 
large. 

President Eliot of Harvard College lately expressed 
an opinion, that he would highly approve of a practice in 
vogue in Germany and other European countries, that 
ministers of various denominations visit all the schools 
periodically for the purpose of imparting religious instruc- 
tion to such scholars as belong to their respective faiths. 
This practice would undoubtedly have a direct tendency 
to create estrangements between the children. It is caleu- 
lated to bring forth a spirit of prejudice and bitter feel- 
ings. Children become dubbed, subjected to taunts and 
annoyance, bordering upon persecution, because of the 
religious proclivities of themselves and their parents. 
Now, in this country, we pride ourselves upon the perfect 
equality of all sects and no sect in the eyes of the law. 
The schools are supported by Catholics, by Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, Jews, materialists, agnostics, and spirit- 
ualists. The children are sent to school to receive a secu- 
lar education; to have their faculties trained, their minds 
developed, their hearts enlarged, their character formed 
and improved; to qualify them to deal with all the phe- 
nomena and laws of nature, and with all the interests of 
patriotism, benevolence, and industrial activity in the 
community to which they belong. Sunday schools, etc., 
are provided for religious instruction. And, if the state- 
ment of the circular sent out by the Presbyterian Synod 
is true, that at least 500,000 children in New York State 
alone are not reached with religious instruction by either 
Catholics or Protestants of any denominations, it reflects 
indeed no credit on the various churches and spiritual 
guides, who show either their unwillingness or their 
neglect in reaching those, to whom they should give their 
greatest attention. 

But many ask, Is secular training alone enough to really 
educate a child and qualify him to nobly and usefully 
perform the duties of life? It depends entirely upon what 
is meant by secular training. If secular training is less 
than moral,—that is, if the moral nature of the scholars is 
not recognized ; if no attempt is made to inculcate prin- 
ciples of justice, truthfulness, honesty,—in a word, virtue, 
education is Jamentably deficient, and the teachers have 
sadly neglected their duty. But when we get down to 
the bed-rock of morality, pure and simple, we have left 
all theological differences far behind us. 

True religion is an every-day affair. The moral law 
has its bearing upon every event of life. It does not deal 
with the observance of one day out of seven only, but with 
the observance of every day in the year as a day upon 
which it is permissible only to act honestly. Upon pure 
morality all the churches are agreed, and so even are all 
the atheists who respect virtue and endeavor to live as 
good citizens. Col. Ingersoll, for instance, does not approve 
of theft; neither does a Catholic Archbishop. A false- 
hood is often quite as grave an offence in the eyes of an 
agnostic as in those of a church member. Treachery and 
dishonor are held as much in execration by the ultra rad- 
ical as by the ultra conservative. We need not really dis- 
cuss this point further than to call your attention to it; 
we are convinced that an appreciation of the moral sense 
and the wish to cultivate it, lies at the very root of the 
desire of every right-minded person in every land beneath 
the sun; but when theological partisans come together in 
the name of religion, which is a matter of individual con- 
science, with which the state has no right to meddle,—hay- 
ing nothing to do with a person’s private convictions ; when 
clergymen and their adherents attempt to exercise superf 
vision over the religious tenets of the children of the mul- 
titude who support the public schools, I consider them 
promoters of the greatest evil,—one very nearly affecting 


the welfare and liberty of our country, 


The children must feel that they are all one, all equal ; 
race, color, caste, must all be forgotten; they must meet 
as equals, form one family, and never in any way be 
encouraged to pry into each others racial and religious 
differences. It is our utmost duty to retain the common 
school system, to strengthen its bulwarks, and work vigor- 
ously to destroy whatever has a tendency to weaken its 
power or limit its usefulness and influence. I maintain 
that moral training such as I have described is in a meas- 
ure imparted to the children in our public schools, and is 


amply sufficient to produce respectable citizens, to restrain 
vice, promote virtue, and consolidate the two interests o- 


the Republic. 


THE HALF-HOUR CLUB. 


BY LIZZIE HAMMETT, NEWPORT R. I. 


An earnest desire has existed for some time among the 
teachers of Newport for an organization which should 
furnish them some stimulus for mental improvement. 
This culminated, last October, in the formation of the 
“ Half-hour Club,” the members of which decided to un- 
dertake the study of American literature, beginning with 
the earliest American authors, and devoting special atten- 
tion to the most prominent and interesting. 

The name of the club was derived from the agreement 
that each member should devote half an hour a day, or 
three hours a week, to home reading upon assigned sub- 
jects. The observance of this regular period of study has 
been the foundation of the steadily increasing interest,— 
and to it we are looking for the permanent results of our 
winter’s work. 

The public meetings have been held forthightly during 
the winter. Through the kindness of the school board, 
the Committee’s Room, a commodious and pleasant 
apartment, has been at the service of the club, and ex- 
penses have been reduced toa minimum. The programs 
have been arranged with the design of deepening the im- 
pression made by the home study, and conveying the 
broader information which an individual member might 
gather by attention to a special topic. 

During the first six weeks we studied the literature of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, and the programs 
of the first three meetings included historical reviews of 
the literature of these periods, papers upon John Eliot 
and the Indian Bible, the New-England Primer, and the 
Bay Psalm Book ; upon the lives and writings of Cotton 
Mather, Roger Williams, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson ; essays upon the Char- 
acter of Washington, Americanism in Literature, and upon 
Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist, together with 
readings from the works of the authors named, and a 
discussion of the question: “Resolved, That John Adams 
ought to be President of the United States for the term 
beginning March 4, 1797.” 

The fourth and fifth meetings were devoted to the study 
of Washington Irving, — The Life of Columbus, The 
Sketch Book, Astoria, and Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York, being selected for home study, together with 
such accounts of Irving’s life, and references to the his- 
tory of the times and places treated in these works, as 
our libraries afforded. 

Essays upon Irving’s life and writings, upon English 
life as portrayed in the The Sketch Book, and upon va- 
rious characters depicted in the books just mentioned, 
were accompanied by readings illustrative of Irving’s 
graphic delineation of character and scenery. 

During the month of January, Daniel Webster and his 
connection with our constitutional history awakened so 
hearty an interest that we departed from our previously 
arranged plan and devoted two meetings to a considera- 
tion of his early life, his political career, his power as an 
author, and to the study of his speeches. A fine portrait 
of Webster, painted near the end of his life by Jane 
Stuart, looked down upon us from the wall, and gave an 
additional intensity to his stirring words. 

For the next two months the poet William Cullen Bry- 
ant, the novelist James Fennimore Cooper, and the his- 
torian William T. Prescott, claimed our attention. Bio- 
graphical accounts, essays upon their style, character 
sketches, representative readings and recitations, and re- 
views of contemporary history, occupied the time devoted 
to the public meetings. The Pathfinder and The Spy, 


Bryant’s poems, and Zhe Conquest of Mexico, were the 
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works of these authors designated for home reading. 

The writings of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson were se- 
lected as a fitting close to our winter’s work,—her recent 
death, the numerous newspaper and magazine articles 
lately published, and her long residence in Newport, ren- 
dering the topic both timely and suitable. 

Space will not permit me to speak of the social element 
in our meetings, which has been most delightful. Our 
club, beginning with thirty-six teachers, soon reached a 
membership of one hundred persons. There the limited 
capacity of our room compelled us to stop. 

Realizing how much the success of such meetings de- 
pends upon the tact of the presiding officer, we considered 
ourselves most fortunate in securing a president combin- 
ing the cordiality and the executive ability of our genial 
superintendent, Mr. Littlefield. 

Some of the best musical talent in the city has con- 
tributed a charming variety to the more solid work of the 
publie meetings, and the chorus singing and social chat 
which followed the formal programs will remain among 
the pleasant memories of the first season of the Half- 
hour Club. 

The accompanying circular, containing suggestions for 
the home reading, and the program based upon that 
study, will convey an idea of the details of our plan of 


working : 
CrrcuLaR, No. 7. 


The Writings of William Cullen Bryant will be the topic for 
home-study during the fortnight ending Feb. 9. The committee 
would suggest the following poems as illustrating Bryant’s skill in 
certain classes of poetry : 

Poems Descriptive of Nature: A Forest Hymn ; A Winter 
Piece ; Toa Water-Fowl ; The Prairies ; A Hymn of the Sea ; 
The Death of the Flowers ; The Hurricane. 

Poems of Patriotism and Freedom: The Antiquity of Freedom ; 
The Death of Slavery ; Our Country’s Call ; The Winds ; The 
African Chief. 

Poems of Humanity: Thanatopsis ; The Ages ; The Crowded 
Street ; The Flood of Years ; The Night Journey of a River ; 
Hymn to Death ; The Old Man’s Funeral, : 

Poems of Fancy: Sella ; The Little People of the Snow. 

Accounts of Bryant’s life, as a poet and a journalist, and reviews 
of his poems, may be found in the following articles : 

‘* Life, Character, and Writings,’’ by George W. Curtis (P. L.). 

Scribner's, X VI., 479. 

Appleton’s Journal, VI., 479 ; Sketch by Stoddard (P. L.). 

Lakeside Magazine, VIII., 133 : Bryant as a Man, 

Poets of America,” by E. C. Stedman. 

Atlantic Monthly, XIII., article by Hilliard (P. L.). 
eee Sketch in Household Edition of Bryant’s poems 

‘* Letters of a Traveler,’’ two series (P. L.). 

Living Age, LXXXIII.: Seventieth Birthday (P. L.). 

Harper’s, LILI. : The Bryant Vase (P. L.) 

Atlantic, XLII., 747: Death of Bryant, by Stedman. 

Seribner’s X VII., 527 and 334 : Poems by R. H. Stoddard and 
Bayard Taylor (P. L.). 

**Pen Pictures of Modern Aathors” (P. L.). 

Appleton’s Journal, 193 : Cummington (P. L.). 

Appleton’s Journal, XV., 1: Roslyn (P. L.). 

Harper’s XXIV., 508 (P. L.). 

Living Age, XX XIL., 249 ; Reminiscences of the New York 
Evening Post (P. L.). 

Duyckinck’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Authors’”’ (P. L.). 

Allibone’s “‘ Dictionary of Authors’’ (P. L.). 

American Cyclopedia,’’ Annual III. 

Reviews : Harper’s, I1., 581 ; Living Age, XXXIX., 658 ; 
Eclectic, 1870, p. 371; Foreign Review, X., 121; Seribner’s 
XIIL., 868 (P. L.). 


PROGRAM FOR FEB. 9, 1886, 


1. Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 

2. Business. 

3. Essay : Gatherings from Here and There Concerning 
William Cullen Bryant. 

4, Reading : The Yellow Violet. 

5. Bryant as a Journalist. 

6. Reading : The Description of the Shield, A translation. 

7. Musie. 

‘8. Intermission. 
9. Address : Bryant as a Poet of Nature ; with copious quo- 


12. Reading : A Corn-shucking in South Carolina’’ ; from the 
Letters of a Traveler. 
13. A Bryant Calendar of the Month. 


PROGRAM FOR MARCH 9, 1886. 


. 1. Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Business. 

Biographical Sketch of William T. Prescott. 

Review of the Aztec Civilization, as presented by Prescott. 
Music. 

Address : The Career of Cortes. 

7. Essay: Montezuma II. 


Intermission (ten minutes). 

8. Reading from “‘ The Conquest of Mexico” : The Retreat 
from the Capital ; Prescott’s review of the Conquest. 

9. Music, 

10. Essay : The Mexico of To-day. 

11. Congregational Singing. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


BY MRS. EVA. D. KELLOGG, 
State Normal School, California. Pa. 


People differ; teachers differ. Hence, one has no right to be 
surprised to hear the emphatic avowal, ‘‘ I do not want to see or 
hear anything about school in vacation’’; yet, it is rather aston- 
ishing, after all, when we compare notes with our own predeter- 
mined conclusions for our next summer’s plans. We have looked 
our little world over; put our little red purse through all the Grube 
processes of calculations; looked at the prophetic rainy day through 
a clear magnifying-glass; pondered over the three weeks’ absence 
from green pastures and still waters; given due reflection to the 
undeniable fact that nature’s protest] against continued nervous 
strain, that comes toward the year’s end, must not be ignored ; 
yet, in the full consciousness of all these things, we have deliber- 
ately decided that the weeks between July 19 and August 9 shall 
find us at the National School of Methods at Saratoga. That is to 
be the vacation axis, and every other project is to revolve around it. 
Now we are well aware that this tremendous announcement will 
not be of the slightest interest to the educational world; but it is 
our text and reason for deploring that so few of the brethren and 
sisters will come to the same conclusion, compared to the army of 
teachers who would be only too glad next fall that they had made 
the sacrifice, if it can be called one. 

The schools came and went without us last summer; and we have 
been haunted by a feeling all the year, whenever perplexities arose, 
that the key to them all could have been furnished there. We do 
not propose to undertake the combination-lock of pedagogical mys- 
teries another year without the ‘‘ open sesame”’ of information that 
we believe can be found at this king of summer schools at Sar- 
atoga. We wonder, sometimes, if that ‘‘ faculty of twenty-one ’’ 
elect, made up from every section’s best, has any idea of the stock 
of questions we have piled up for it. If every other student 
comes as thirsty as we do to this Saratoga spring of knowledge, 
life must seem one immense interrogation point to those who are 
to supply the demands. 

‘* The tendency of everything is to sag,’’ said a famous editor to 
us once, in talking of the power and necessity of handling the 
masses and keeping up public opinion through the press. Hun- 
dreds of times has this remark come to us in connection with school 
work. We believe sincerely that teachers who only compare them- 
selves with themselves, and are not conscious of any existence be- 
yond their own circumscribed horizon, have sagged deplorably and 
don’t know it. Whatso good as a summer school of methods to 


calculate the droop in the line, and to straighten up again ? 
Try it, teachers, and see if the school-room doesn’t seem a larger 


place next September. 


HERE AND THERE. 


At a late meeting of the school superintendents of Texas a unan- 
imous resolution in favor of national aid to education was passed. 
The school board of the City of St. Louis, the most important ed- 
ucational body west of the Mississippi, has passed a similar resolu- 
tion. The vast majority of influential educators in the two States 
of Texas and Missouri are thoroughly committed to this great pub- 


lie measure. ‘The reason the members of Congress from the same 
States almost unanimously oppose the measure is that the question 
has not been pressed by the schoolmen on the attention of the peo- 
ple; and the MN . C.’s do not seem to have sufficient political capacity 
to look ten years ahead. National aid may be suppressed still, 
another congressional term, by the wretched political jealousies that 
pass for statesmanship at Washington. Meanwhile, the people of 
the South are very speedily becoming ‘‘ solid ’’ in the determination 
to secure more and better education for the children, and to ask 
the nation to give its temporary aid in this great national work. 
The measure is moving on, and will dig a great many political 
graves on the way to its assured triumph in the near future. 


[The brief speech of Governor Abbett of New Jersey, at the re- 
ception given by the Newark Technical and Industrial School, was 
so pertinent and full of sound suggestions that we take pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to it. } 

This technical school does not merely exist as a State institution 
or a city institution, for it first arose out of the liberality of the cit- 
izens of Newark, who believed that the boys and young men who 
were compelled to work all day in the shops and factories should 
have a chance to get an education at night that would be practical 
and fit them the better for their duties. I have the most profound 
respect for the young man who can work all day, and, when tired 
out at night, is willing to go to school to learn that which shall fit 
him to rise to a higher position by his own efforts. I am sure the 
people of this community do not appreciate this school as they 
ought. If they did there is not a hall in your town that would be 
large enough to contain the men who wish to honor the boys who 
labor in shops all day and yet are willing to study all night to fit 
themselves for something better and higher. This school does 
more than give a boy a mere education. It trains his mind, his 
hand, his heart. It teaches him obedience to authority, obedience 
to law. It is time that we should have such education; it is time 
that we should learn to stand by the institutions of the country. 
We want an education that will make an Anarchist or a Commun- 
ist a man whom the workingman will shun with horror and disgust. 
We want to educate the workingman to be obedient to law. The 
boys in this school learn that. They will learn that it is only the 
spawn and offscouring of another country that ever attempted to 
engraft upon our laud the ideas of anarchy, revolution, and com- 
munism. We want a broad and liberal education that will teach 
our young men habits of industry, — that will teach them how to 


apply their ideas to their work, so that they can bless themselves 
and those around them.”’ , 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
By hard work we may seek good luck, falsely so called. 


Tue senses and the memory are to be specially util- 
ized before the age of ten. 


In 1746 Condillac taught that pedagogy was nothing if 
it was not a deduction from psychology. 


CHILDREN who have had no experience are to be 
taught very differently from children after they begin to 
learn by experience. 


SEVERAL “advanced” grammarians are busy tearing 
to pieces such sentences as “ That, that that that that boy 
parsed is not that that that that other boy parsed ; that 
is plain.” The sooner such nonsense is banished from 
civilization, the better will it be for our schools.—New 
York School Journal. 


I snoutp like to see an English grammar which, 
among other things, discards the potential mood ; gives 
a full and proper treatment of the infinitive and its uses ; 
insists upon a dative and avocative case; calls “ articles ”’ 
and “ possessive pronouns ”’ by their right name, “ adject- 
ives”’; and through it all urges the student to use his 
common sevse as much as his memory.— H. C. Fenn, in 
The Nation. 


Tue value of fresh reading matter, in exciting and 
keeping up the interest of pupils in their reading exer- 
cises, is not generally appreciated by the patrons of our 
schools. A change of text-books is commonly regarded 
as merely an additional and altogether unnecessary ex- 
pense, if not an unmixed evil. But experience proves 
that an occasional change of readers is very desirable, 
and that the time immediately following such change is 
one of marked improvement.—S. A. Ellis, Rochester, 
Ny. 

THERE is a decided improvement evidently going on 
in the study and teaching of geography and history, es- 
pecially in the higher grades. ‘There is more frequent 
recourse to the crayon and the pencil, more consideration 
of persons and places as real things, more putting by the 
trivial and accidental for the important and the perma- 
nent, a closer union between the history and the geogra- 
phy. Much of geography is important only in its histor- 
ical relations, and much of history is unmeaning without 
the geography. There is a better interpretation of words 
and sentences used, and less learning of words that mean 
nothing to the pupil. Teachers make a larger and better, 
because less servile, use of the text-book. It is becoming 
‘a helper, and not a master.— George Howland, Chicago. 


LANGUAGE. 


BY ELIZA N. LORD. 


In our efforts to make simple and pleasant stories in 
the sciences, to give the boys and girls impressions and 
ideas of the world around, which shall excite and awaken 
thought, too often the true value of the language they use 
to express those thoughts escapes our notice. We forget 
that the power of thought is limited exactly by the un- 
derstanding and use of language. ; 

There is his constant care that our pupils learn to speak 
correctly and intelligently, but a failure to get at the 
wealth, in many cases hidden fairy mines, hidden in the 
every-day words of all. Mines they are, which if once 
revealed to their eager vision would be sources of thought 
and enjoyment at every mention of the words. 

Why not a dilapidated hat, if you do not see the old 
castle or wall with one stone after another loosening and 
falling away? What cause for a smile as the astronomer 
calculates the distance from here to the sun, unless you 
see him in your mind’s eye counting pebbles ? Why laugh 
at the bombastic man ? 

The primary significations of words have one by one 
been lost until what should be a “new organ of thought’ 
is perfectly worthless. 

But not alone are the long foreign derivatives capable 
of holding within them some history of people or customs, 
some flight of a poet’s fancy or some moral lesson; they 
fill the simplest and most unpretentious words,—so simple 


that they are trodden under foot. What Frank or Willie 


would not be proud to know the history of his own name ? 


| 

| 
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| 

tions. | 
10. Recitation : Thanatopsis. 

11. Music. 

| 
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The teacher puts the name of the one on the board, 
saying that, if she look through the philosopher's glass, she 
sees a story init. Every eyeisuponher. The pupils fol- 
low the word from the battle-ax to the conquering Franks, 
from their name to our proper name, and from ‘their 
bravery and noble traits to the moral distinction our ad- 
jective now involves. 

In a few days she carries in a roll of pictures, and tells 
them they will study ancient history for their general ex- 
ercise that day. She explains the ancient modes of war- 
fare and armor by her pictures, and then introduces to 
them the gilt helmets of the Romans. She tells of the 
pride in taking those helmets, and how the French trans- 
ferred the name “Guillaume ” to the one who had taken 
the helmets, and finally to any one as a proper name. 
It begins to dawn upon them what that proper name is, 
and Willie modestly raises his hand to know if it really 
can be his name. Is it possible they will forget the history 
of those two words, before utterly meaningless ? 

Now, in the bright spring, when we are watching one 
flower after another unfold to gladden the earth, and 
many an afternoon, which would have been long other- 
wise, has been made interesting by some botany exercise, 
we should not fail. to let them get the imagination hidden 
in the names of many of our common flowers. 

Since the time of Chaucer’s explanation of the word 
“daisy ” it has been familiar to all. With a bunch of 
them to distribute, pupils will become very enthusiastic 
over the /ittle sun within the light corona awakening and 
opening, after the quiet rest of night, just in time to greet 
the great sun. They will be delighted with the vision tbat 
linked together the largest and smallest, binding earth 
and heaven. 

There are the thoug/ts (pansies), the buttercups, the 
lion’s-teeth (dandelions), the red and yellow oriental tur- 
bans (tulips), Holy Marys, gold-marigolds, not to men- 
tion many that give us in their name where they were 
found or now grow. Strong is the uplifting power of 
many a word! 

We cannot follow in the footsteps of Bishop Butler 
and others who have turned language to such grand pur- 
poses, but the force existing in words needs only to be 
revealed to do its own work. Too see what kindness is 
in its relation to mankind, our kin, is really to feel more 
kindly to all. The true lady will represent the loaf-giver, 
and the gentleman (gentle, generous), see and recognize 
the ties that bind his gens. 

There is no way by which our language can be kept 
from the downward march but by the understanding of 
those who use it, and nothing will prove more pleasing in 
the present, or be of more use to our pupils in using and 
truly enjoying so noble a heritage as our mother-tongue, 
than analyzing one by one our common words into 
their prismatic splendor. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


VII.— What Seeds Are For. 


T.—In spring men walk back and forth in the fields, 
seattering from their hands little dry flakes upon the 
wind. What do you suppose the flakes are? Why do 
they scatter seeds? (Children tell.) 

T.—I do not see any plants,— only the brown earth 
and the men walking. How do you know? (Class de- 
cide that every year plants come from seeds.) 

Write on the board: “ A seed is a plant and food enough 
to support it till it is large enough to take care of itself. 
It is packed with salt, starch, and gluten.” 

Write underneath this the word bean, and lead the 
class to tell all that comes from a bean, — as the vine, 
leaves, flowers, pods, beans. A kernel of corn and an 
acorn should be introduced in a similar way. 

T.—When-you press a seed into the earth how does it 
begin to grow? It swells, because the dampness of the 
earth gets to it. The covering of the seed breaks, and 
the root appears. Which way does the root grow? 

I will write another name of root. (Write radicle on 
the board, and drill upon spelling and pronunciation.) 

T.— What sprouts next? This stalk is called the 
plumule. (Write on the board plumule, and drill as 
before. ) 


T.— Which way grows the plumule? What is the 


radicle? What is the plumule? Repeat until you are 
certain that all understand. 

T.—Does a stalk ever grow down? Does a root ever 
push up through the earth ? 

(Erase all on the board.) 

T.—What sprouts come from the seed? (Write the 
proper names on paper or on the board.) Tell what each 
means. What is the common name of the radicle? Of 
the plumule ? 

Give an example of a very hard seed-cover. Tell how 
cocoanuts sprout. Why do you suppose they possess their 
hay-like wrappings? How does the peach-stone open? 

(Write names of three hard seeds.) 

Teacher writes upon the blackboard,— 

Apple-seed, Jericho rose. 
Mustard-seed, 

T.—What may come from the tough little apple-seed ? 
(Show picture of mustard-plant.) 

7T.—Apple-trees last a lifetime, so there is as much 
life in the little seed as in your larger bodies. Where is 
this life now ? 

Lead the children to decide that it is asleep. 

7T.—How long do the corn and beans sleep at home? 
(Class decide that they sleep six months.) 

If you can possibly, get a Jericho rose ; it will pay for 
the trouble. When put in water it develops its shrunken 
self in an impressive manner. 

From these and similar examples, lead the class to see 
and state that there is life in the dry seed; that it wakes 
up in moisture ; that this sleep sometimes lasts for years. 

Lead the class to consider whether all the seeds of this 
year will live. Teach that only now and then a seed 
lives. : 

T.—If all the acorns] got into the ground, what would 
happen? (Children decide that there would be too many 
oaks. And so of other trees and plants.) 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Ail communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


In again taking up the work of this department, the editor would 
express his thanks for the many suggestions, articles, experiences, 
and bits of classical ways and means which the teachers of the land 
have sent him. The old adage that beggars always want more is 
verified here and now. Every new method, or every old method 
rejuvenated, of every method by which good work and visible re- 
sults are made manifest, so far as relates to classical work, will be 
very gladly received by the editor of this column. The matter 
should be pointed, largely the result of actual trial, and condensed 
in form. If the work here done should prove practical and of any 
value to teachers, the editor will feel repaid for his labor. Such a 
result will surely be seen if those who can will aid by word and deed. 

—EDITOR OF CLASSICAL DEPT. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STEP BETWEEN THE LATIN 
READER AND CAESAR. 


It is a common source of complaint that pupils are unable to drop 
the reader, after mastering the grammatical forms, and take up the 
translation of Cesar with any degree of satisfaction, or, indeed, 
success. It is only after a long and arduous struggle that the sen- 
tences begin to unfold. This result, we are sure, is one seen in the 
main with the young pupils. The work of the first year in Latin is 
largely memorizing. ‘That of the second year requires a degree of 
judgment ; and judgment comes only with years and experience. 
With older pupils the change is usually made without difficulty and 
little friction, because of the developed reasoning powers. Younger 
pupils may often need a bridge by which to make the transition. 
ao simpler in form and less intricate in construction, is often 


PREPARATION FOR TRANSLATION. 


It has been a fruitful source of discussion among classical teach- 
ers as to whether it is better to have a class begin to translate as 
soon as possible or remain for a longer time and larger drill in the 
grammar before undertaking a continuous translation. Classes 
differ in composition, so that no unvaried rule can be given; but 
the editor of this department is very decidedly of the opinion that, 
with an ordinary class of ordinary minds, better results, even as 
trans!ators, will be gained by the end of two or three years’ work 
in Latin and Greek by keeping longer on the drill in the grammar 
at the start than in a hurried entrance upon the work of translating. 
Nv pupil ever gained anything in his study of elementary arithme- 
tic by hurrying into the work of division before the multiplication- 
table had been mastered. If division was taken up before all that 
table had been grasped, and was at the tongue’s end, only inaceu- 
racy and indefiniteness was the result. So, until a pupil knows 
every ordinary Latin form and the declensions and conjugations at 
his instant command, he is not fully equipped for the work of con- 
tinuous translation. A full year upon the preparation produces 
better results, even in mere power and readiness to translate with 
the average class, than a quicker entrance upon translating. All 
this does not interfere with translations used as supplementary work 
all through the year. Indeed, it demands such work. ll it does 
demand is, that before the Latin be translated, these same Latin 
forms should be grasped and known fully and accurately. 


AMOUNT OF LATIN AND GREEK TO BE READ BY 
A CLASS. 


There is no disputing the fact that our classes do not, as a rule, 
read as much as they might in their peparatory course with profit 


and perhaps with pleasure. The cause lies in the thought of the 
viOus words, —the inadequate grasp of the grammar as the basis of our 
work. Pupils are many times not trained to a ready use of the 
knowledge they do possess. Classical work is very uently 
abused by having teachers aaaeeer to its demands. It is a 
common theory that any college graduate can teach the classics, and 
is ready for such work when he begins to teach.’ All these causes 
have combined to produce results."hat are only too apparent. The 
drill of the earlier years in classical study will facilitate the grasp 
of a greater amount of work in the later years. Grammar as a 
means, and not an end; and more of the literature as the expres- 
sion of the thought and life of a people whose intellectual life was 
at once forceful and clear,—are to be sought. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A book sadly needed is a convenient, cheap, and, at the same 
time, reasonably complete edition of Greek synonyms. 


‘The Relation of the College to the Learned Professions”’ is 
the title of the address given by Dr. David Murray, secretary of 
New York Board of Regents, at the commencement of Union Col- 
lege, last summer. It is suggestive to classical teachers, 


THE TEACHER'S NOTE BOOK. 


FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES, 


DALE’s Ninth Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported 
oe by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s ninth lecture on Botany, before the Woman’s Ed- 
ueation Association, in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley street, 
Boston, was upon the subject of the Movements of Plants. 


TopicAL ANALYSIS, 


1. The ferns and their nearest allies are cryptogams. having vas- 
cular tissue. - All other flowerless plants have cellular tissue only. 

2. The fern spore gives rise in its development to a minute fiber 
(prothallus), on the under side of which are formed structures an- 
swering to pistil and stamens. 

3. Comparison of this process in ferns with reproduction in their 
allies, 

4, Comparison of fern-plants with their allies,— ‘‘ club mosses ’’ 
and “‘ scouring rushes.”’ 

5. Fossil ferns, fossil club mosses, etc. 

6. Relations of existing species to those of geological times. 

7. Continue the comparison, past and present, flowering plants. 

8. What explanations are offered with respect to these relation- 
ships. 


Ferns and their allies are flowerless plants or cryptogams, but 
eryptogams of a peculiar kind, They all have vascular or wood: 
tissue, and so are called vascular cryptogams. If you take a bit 
of this maidenhair frond in your fingers, you will find it to be elas- 
tic, though this does not contain much woody tissue, but the under- 
ground stems contain a good deal. These last have peculiar 
markings called scalariform or Jattice markings, and in these stems 
lie the elements of mechanical strength needed by the plant. (Sev- 
eral dry stems of ferns were shown which, though small of their 
kind, were as large and stout as tree-trunks,) All other flowerless 
plants, without exception, has no vascular tissue, but only cellular, 
and they must look elsewhere for elements of strength, 

Now let us take a step backward, and review from lesson seventh 
the topic of the reproduction ofgferns. Imagine, please, that one of 
the brown dots which you see on the back of these ferns (fruit dots 
or sori), has matured and the spores are escaping. ‘Take one of 
these minute, round spores and place it under conditions favorable 
to growth,—on a moist flower-pot or bit of damp brick,—where it 
may be kept warm and shaded. The little spore will produce a 
thin, heart-shaped leaf, of about the thickness of two layers of 
cells, varying in size from the head of a pin to one of these small 
adiantum or maidenhair leaflets. This is greenin color. Turn this 
upside down and you will see numerous brown hairs, the filaments 
by means of which the film (or prothallus) obtains the necessary 
moisture. There will also be seen some round bodies clustered 
near the original spore, and others of an oblong shape looking like 
little chimneys. "Fach of the round bodies is made up of cells, 
which at maturity break open and small motile masses of protoplasm 
escape. These move about by means of small cilia. These rounded 
bodies are termed antheridia, and the motile mass the anthero- 
zoid, the whole being analogous to anther and pollen grains. The 
oblong body is called the archegonium and contains oosph+res, which 
coming in contact with the motile matter from the antheridia, be- 
come fertilized and are called oospores. From this a bud is formed 
and a fern-leaf or little poet, after which the prothallus usually 
dies. Although usually found together on the side of the prothal- 
Jus, yet in some cases the archegonia are upon one film and the an- 
theridia upon another. 

Let us now compare this process in the fern with reproduction in 
their allies. Some of the nearest [allies are called ‘‘ club mosses ,’ 
and others ‘‘ scouring rushes.’’ In this first group, two kinds of 
spores are formed by the plant,—the large and the small. Each 
spore has its prothallus, and the smaller produces antheridia, 
while the larger produces archegonia. The interaction of these 
two produces the new plant. The fern has but one sort of spore; 
the club moss' has two. Is the latter a higher or lower class of 

lants? Plainly a higher, as there is greater differentiation. 
Now make what seems a break-neck jump, and consider how flow- 
ering plants are reproduced. Remember what we have learned 
here of the ovary containing the ovules, the anthers containin 
pollen, and the interaction of the two, which produces the fertilized 
ovule or seed from which a new plant can spring. The homologies 
here do not seem very close. e need some connecting link, and 
this we find in the gymnosperms, pines, and their nearest of kin. 

The nomenclature of ferns is not difficult to master. We have 
the fern leaves or fronds, on which are borne spore cases, sori, or 
fruit-dots, containing spores. The shapes of the fronds may be en- 
tire, pinnatified, twice or thrice pinnatified, etce., as with leaves 
which we have already studied. The position of fruit-dots with re- 
spect to the fronds, whether on the under side of the leaves or on 
specialized fronds, is to be considered. Also, whether the fruit is 
on the margin of leaves or on the veins, and covered or naked. 
With these easily ascertained points in our possession we can read- 
ily determine the name. In the allied plants of club mosses we 


find the spores borne on the cone-shaped portions of some; and the 
** scouring rushes ’’ (equisetum, or horse tail) have no true leaves, 
but are made up of joints nicely fitted together. They contain 
great quantities of silicious matter, and were once used actually for 
scouring-purposes, as is indicated by the name, 


We now turn to the subject of fossil ferns, ete. Fossil means a 
track, and a fossil plant is a trace left by some plant of its life. 


— 
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What trace would this mayflower blossom leave, say in five years ? 
Probably nothing. Of the leaf there might be a trace on account 
of its containing so much woody fibre. If carbonized, calcified, 
or salicified, these plants are preserved. The fossil record is often 
said to be very imperfect, and so itis; but the surprise is that it is 
so good. Charred grains of wheat and barley, and two ‘‘ pre- 
historic apples’’ were shown, found in one of the vill of the 
Swiss Lake dwellers; alsosome very interesting “‘casts’’ of ferns, 

s, and leaves from the Agassiz Museum of Natural History 
at Cambridge. 

The question which every student, whether botanist, zodlogist, or 
geologist must face, is that of the relations of existing species to 
those of geological times. Looking over a collection like that of 
the Museum at Cambridge, we find great resemblances between the 
fossils and existing plants, but not identifications. We cannot 
match the patterns exactly ; but, coming down to later geologic days 
we can do better, and soon. So that, whereas fossils of very an- 
cient periods can be referred only to classes, as of ferns, we can 
place those of later times in their genera, and of still later 
times in their species. Now, when did these changes take place, 
and how did they take a What relationship exists between 
these olden plants and those of the present? Plainly the former 
are the direct progenitors of those we have now, but the clock of 
nature moves very slowly indeed. DeCandolle says in his Origin 
of Cultivated Plants: * it is remarkable that the great majority of 
species cultivated for more than four thousand years still exist wild 
in a form identical with some one of the cultivated varieties. . . . 
I believed, a priori, that a great number of the species cultivated 
for more than four thousand years would have altered their original 
conditions to such a degree that they could no longer be recognized 
among wild plants. It appears, on the contrary, that the forms 
anterior to cultivation have commonly remained side by side with 
those which cultivators employed and propagated from century to 
century.”’ That is, DeCandolle finds that four thousand years is 
not enough to alter species perceptibly. Yet this same writer holds 
that the theory of derivation and natural selection is not to be re- 
garded as a theory, but as the expression of a fact. This gives us 
an idea of the immense cycles of time involved in these processes. 

Now what explanation is offered of these relationships? Start- 
ing with the generel statement that plants of the past are generally 
like those of the present, we next remember that each plant pro- 
duces more seeds ean live. The number of plants remains 
nearly constant. There is the struggle between plants of the same 
sort, between plants of different kinds, between plants and animals, 
plants and soil, and plants and climate. Only a certain number of 
seeds can survive these warfares. The mistake used to be made of 
supposing that the surroundings caused variations. But it is now 
held that the surroundings do not cause the variations, but simply 
kill off those plants which are not fitted to survive. Those which 
survive need not by any means be the strongest. The weak, yield 
ing plant in a climate of hurricanes, for example, might get along 
better than stiffer sorts. The same thing is shown in climbing up 
a mountain-side, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
A DISASTROUS DECISION CONCERNING THE SCHOOLS, 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court will prove disastrous to 
most of the graded schools of the State. These schools were sup- 
ported principally by taxes levied, for the purpose, by the towns in 
which they existed. In the colored districts, where two-thirds or 
three fourths of the public school money is appropriated to colored 
schools, not more than one-fourth of the colored children go to 
school, so that they have an abundance of money for school pur- 
poses; while three-fourths of the white children attend school, and 
consequently their funds are insufficient. For the purpose of hay- 
ing adequate school facilities for white children, the Legislature 
passed special acts authorizing certain towns to vote special taxes 
for school purposes, ‘‘the taxes paid by white citizens being appro- 
priated to the use of the white schools, and those paid by pa ma 
people to the use of colored schools.’’ 

The decision of the Court is to the effect that the laws make an 
unconstitutional discrimination against colored schools. Attempts 
are being made to keep these graded schools running, but it will be 
a hard matter. Without doubt the graded schools of North Car- 
olina have done better educational work, directly and indirectly, 
than all other sources, during the ¢ four or five years. The 
good they are doing in educating and training teachers for the pub- 
lic schools is, in itself, one of the best features of our whole educa- 
tional system, PRICE THOMAS. 


A CAPITAL SUCCESS. 


[This is a specimen of a spelling examination dictated to the fifth 
grade in the Central Park School, Chicago, The class average 
was two and four tenths words missed. We print one of them just 
as it was handed in, with the two words failed. 


A Japanese Lieutenant who was a disciple of Confucius lived in 
a pavilion near the Yang tse Kiang, far away from the iciness of 
the Artic zone and in the middle of a prairie where the ostrich, 
leopard and bamboo are found. 

e had aslovenly Spanish steward who tried to hoodwink him, 
one sultry Tuesday morning by putting the calyx of a sunflower 
into his souchong and serving him with buzzard instead of partridge 
or poultry on a pewter plate with parsley, oyster sauce and celery 
toast, with tomatoes pie. 

His lordship warmed up like a geyser in a moment and in anger 
demanded at the muzzle of his pistol why the gorilla supposed his 
stomach was made of bulion. The steward then looked like a chilly 
iceberg whose frostiness was anything but tepid, and, showing a 
poultice on his neck opposite his hoary locks, argues that he has 
the whooping eough and the toothache until he could not tell a 
cloister from a vay or a theater; and declares with the mood 
of a paroquet or a dromedary that there is no need for such a hub- 
bub since he has been prudent and frugal ever since he crossed the 
kitchen threshold of his master and that the cook or the oven em- 
bers must be to blame, and he will surely taboo the one nuisance 
and smolder the other. - 


— “The JouRNAL OF EpUCATION makes its weekly visits 
with the regularity of clock-work. It is one of the educational 
forces of the nation, and is worthy of the large support it receives 
from the teachers and advertising patrons. Boston would not b 
Boston without it. May its shadow never grow less.’’—Eclectic 
Journal of Education, Ohio. 


— “The New England JouRNAL or EDUCATION easily leads 
all other educational publications in the country, and should be in 
the hands of every person in the State leet in education.’’— 
Newport (R. I.) Mercury, . 


FACTS. 

Pp WORDS, 

‘antry,—panis, bread, 

S.; hoer, an army. 

Journal,—Fr. ; jour, journal; daily, from Latin diurnelis. 

I. H. S., Iesus hominum salvator,—Jesus the Saviour of men. 

Detriment,—de, from, tero, to rub; 7. ¢., rub from, or damage. 

Devine,—de, from, vinus, a stream ; i. e., devinus, draw off from 
a stream. 

Firkin,—feower, four, kin, a diminutive; i. ¢., a little fourth of 

a barrel. 
That curious combination of words in ‘‘one’s self’? will not per- 
ish, though the form oneself is quite sufficient, and follows the good 
analogy of himself, herself, itself. ‘The word self in these combina- 
tions is not a noun; and the combination “‘ one’s self”’ is the result 
of ill-bestowed pedantry. —The Beacon. 

The title Honorable is commonly bestowed on State senators, our 
city aldermen, and every member of Congress. It is worth while 
to mention that the State Department at Washington, which is very 
particular in such things, never addresses an American minister as 
** Hon.,’’ but always as *‘ Esq.,’’ ete.—The Beacon, 

Both Webster and Worcester pronounce Pall Mall pel mel. The 
Pali Mall Gazette is so called because it was first printed and pub- 
lished in Pall Mall, one of the streets of London, so named from 
the game of pall-mall, which was played there to such an extent 
that the street became a mall or beaten path.— Exchange. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, 


The following table shows the number of cities of 8,000 inhab- 
itants and over in the United States, at different dates : 


Number Population Inhab. of cities 
Date. of of in each 100 of 

cities, cities. population. 
1800, . 6 210,873 3.9 
356,920 4.9 
1820, . > 475,135 4.9 
1840, . 44 1,453,994 8.5 
1860, . . 141 5,072,256 16.1 
1870, . 226 8,071,875 20.9 
1880, . ° 286 11,318,547 22.5 


This table discloses a very remarkable growth. In 1790 there 
was one city between 40,000 and 75,000, one between 20,000 and 
40,000, three from 12,000 to 20,000, and one from 8,000 to 12,000. 


In 1880: 
There was 1 with over ...- 1,000,000 inhabitants. 


“ were 3 with from 500,000 to 1,000, 
“ 7 125,000 “ec 250,000 
g 75,000 “ 195,000 « 
“ 91 40,000 “ 75,000 “ 
20,000 40,000 « 
12,000 “ 20,000 « 
49 8,000 12000 « 
204 “ 4,000 8,000 “ 


I have given these last figures in order to illustrate the difference 
between old and new countries in the growth of cities. In Ger- 
many, for instance, there were in 1880 : 

14 places with over . . . «+ 100,000 inhabitants, 


102“ from 20,000 to 100,00 « 
641 5 000 20 000 
1950 “© « 2000 5,000“ 


’ 
— R. M, Smith, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

A novel and efficient method of sinking shafts, and making all 
sorts of excavations in quicksands and other soft soils, has been in- 
vented and successfully applied by Mr. Poetsch, in Germany. 
Brine reduced to a very low temperature, in an ice machine, is cir- 
culated in different parts of the soil to be excavated, through double 
pipes, the liquid flowing in through the smaller and inner pipe and 
out between the two pipes, where it is again reduced in tempera- 
ture. By this method the soft ground is frozen as hard as rock and 
as easily operated upon. The Poetsch-Sovysmith Freezing Co., of 
New Jersey, have secured the American patents. 

Investigations by Dr. R. ven Helmholtz, described to the Berlin 
Royal Society, confirm the statements that the formation of cloud 
in saturated air is induced solely by particles of dust, and that the 
finer and sparser are the dust-particles the more slowly is the cloud 
formed. These results are also confirmatory of Professor Tyndall’s 
explanation that the blue color of the sky is due to floating dust. 

A German physicist argues that the polar seas must be higher in 
summer than in winter, when the accumulation of ice increases the 
saltness, consequently also the density of the water. 

According to recent English experiments, it is found that a 
growth of ivy over a house renders the interior entirely free from 
moisture, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE MEASURE OF ENERGY. 
Captain Stivers, in criticising the well known expression, for 
kinetic energy E = 7 seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the unit of mass is taken as g pounds (i. ¢., 32.2 pounds) for rea- 


sons of convenience only. If, as he assumes, we take the acceler- 
ation of gravity in meters, we must assume another unit of mass. 


In the equation, E = Me the g's can cancel only when they are 
numerically the same. if they are = we must take, as he sug- 
gests, as our expression for energy, a me But, by common con- 


sent, they are always taken the same; viz., g == weight of unit of 
mass = 52.2 pounds, and g = acceleration due to gravity = 32.2 
feet per second. With this understanding there would seem to be 


M 
no difficulty in accepting the formula, kinetic energy = > 
Haverford College, Pa., 1886. IsAAC SHARPLESS. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
QUERIES. 

I wish to ask our columns the following questions : 

1. What is the pe of Dr. Ingleby’s Still cs. which has 
been mentioned as containing something about Richard Bentley ? 

2. In the volume entitled Table Talk and Porsoniana, what por- 
tion is devoted to Porson, and is Rogers the author of it,—as much, 
at any rate, as he is of the “‘ Talk”? — 

8. Did Pattison publish a life of Sealiger, as was promised some 


4. What is the nature of the work referred to as ‘‘ Scaligerana”’ 
n Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries under the word ‘‘Ana,” 
when and where was it published, and in what language is it ? 

5. Where can one find an account of how Addison studied the 
Latin poets, referred to some years ago, I think, in these columns 
by Professor Perkins ? ARCADE. 
ANSWERS, 


— In your issue of May 20, ‘‘G. S.”’ requests some one to find 
the area of the triangle,—base 13, perpendicular 14, hypothenuse 15 
—by the two methods, and reconcile the results, If *‘G, S.”’ will 
apply the Pythagorean proposition to the supposed triangle, he will 
find that it is impossible. M. R. H. 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 21, 1886. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


Elgin is about an hour’s distance from Chicago on the North- 
western Railway. It is a beautiful city of twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants, noted, commercially, as being the Geneva of the West. Edu- 
eationally, it has the deserved reputation of demanding of its 
teachers more work for less pay than afty city of corresponding size 
and pretensions in the State. The school-buildings are elegant 
structures, with most tasteful surroundings; and, happily, the par- 
simony of the people does not seem to affect materially the efficiency 
of the schools,—a fact reflecting great honor upon the teachers. 
The teachers of the northern educational zone of Illinois met 
here in convention, lately. Representatives from the ablest 
and most progressive teachers of the State were here. Chicago 
sent of her best. The best of the other towns and cities of this 
region were well represented, It was an assembly competent to 
intelligently consider any problem of education, and make a valu- 
able contribution to its solution. And yet when the convention 
closed the question was asked, in one form or another, by many 
rsons, why it ever assembled. The opening prayer declared that 
it was to consider ways and means for the betterment of the schools, 
But the preacher was evidently misinformed. A brief statement 
of what was done may be edifying to your readers, and help them 


TO GUESS THE RIDDLE. 


The convention was called to order on Friday evening. An 
organ duet of several pages preceded the opening prayer, and an 
anthem followed it. The A wee of welcome and response was 
followed by more singing, after which there was an excellent 
address upon books and reading and several pages more of music. 
On Saturday morning, at { o’clock, there was music; after this a 
brief paper on history, followed by a song of nearly equal length, 
and a recess of thirty minutes. After this there was a discussion 
of the paper on history, which consisted of another essay upon an- 
other subject than the one discussed in the paper. 

The discussion closed at this point, because the time had come for 
an instrumental duett that held the attention of the audience for 
the remainder of the session. Its staying quality came to be con- 
sidered its most striking characteristic. 

The afternoon program began at 2 o’clock with music, followed 
by a most interesting half-hour’s talk by Mrs. Young, one of Chi- 
cago’s ablest principals, on sand-moulding and its relation to 
teaching geography, to which I shall refer in my next letter. 

This exercise was cut short, — for evidently not half had 
been told that the lady had in mind to say,—to make room for a 
vocal duet. This was succeeded by anothhr duet and a recess, 
after which there was a discussion of the talk on geography, which 
was an essay bearing no visible relation to that talk. Further dis- 
cussion and questions were curtailed, that the convention might 
listen to a ‘‘ zither trio.’’ This was the crowning feature of the 
convention, being the last. 

We have inadvertantly omitted mention of one of the best thin 
whicb was injected into the program without previous notice. This 
was an exercise conducted by Professor Holt of Boston, illustrating 
his method of teaching music to children. But our impression is 
that this extra lesson of thirty minutes did not occasion a loss to 
the convention of any of the music promised by the published pro- 
gram. So it was a clear gain. The music, which was so promi- 
neut a feature of the convention, was excellent in quality, and each 
number was 

‘* LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT.”’ 


It may be that some of your readers are disposed to jump to the 
conclusion that the design of this meeting was a musi soiree. 
We have the best of reasons for asserting that such was not its pur- 


recreation from the exhausting work of the convention. Some of 
the graver sort felt that something was lost by limiting the Boston 
professor and the Chicago principal to thirty minutes to present 
what, in each instance, could have held, profitably, the exclusive 
attention of, the meeting for half a day. It is probable that the 
executive committee did not know that these persons, through study 
and experiment, had actually found out something about teaching 
which it would be profitable for everybody to know. Indeed, it is 
not quite certain that a majority of the convention discovered this, 
or they would have taken the program into their own hands and 
pumped from these wells so long as information continued to flow. 

Next in importance to the power to discover truth, is the ability 
to recognize the value of a discovery made by another. The latter 
is oftentimes quite as much an evidence of genius as the former. 
Looking back at this program, and more especially at the render- 
ing of it, one is forced to the conclusion that even the torrid educa- 
tional zone of our State does not make the most of its opportunities 
There were two persons before this convention that seemed to have 
found out something. They were allotted thirty minutes each in 
which to tell it,—not long enough to even show that they had 
found out anything, to the greater portion of the audience. 

The rest of the exercises were well enough in their way, and, 
measured by the ordinary standard of teachers’ conventions, they 
were good. But they were not worth the time and money it cost 
to hear them. They were a restatement of the thoughts and expe- 
riences that are common to all. But perhaps there is some reason 
why teachers’ conventions assemble, other than improvement in pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. All agree that they are a valuable 
institution. Could they not be made still more valuable by select- 
ing for the program those only who bring some original contribu- 
tion to the science or the art of teaching ? Let the executive com- 
mittee be composed of experts who can recognize such contribution 
when they see it, and whose duty it shall be to seek out these gen- 
erally silent students of their vocation, and induce them to give 
utterance to their results. ‘There are different ways of accomplish- 
ing this. The natural scientists have adopted a method that seems 
to work well with them. By it every student of science is encour- 
aged to report to a central committee the results of his investiga- 
tions, being assured that whatever of value is thus reported shall 
have its place upon the general program of the Association. In 
this way the known and the obscure, the old and the young, stand 


together and are judged by the merit of their work. 
ne A LAYMAN. 


pose, and that the music was introduced merely to afford rest and . 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 3, 1886. 


Tue water route to Bar Harbor by the Bangor Steam- 
ship Company’s line, as announced in another column is 
most attractive. They offer the advantages of a sea- 
voyage to and from Bar Harbor for $5.00. 


Tue list of petitioners in favor of “Tenure of Office,” 
presented to the Massachusetts Legislature, represented 
upwards of a hundred and fifty millions of dollars in tax- 
able property ; that from New Bedford alone, represented 
some fourteen millions. 


Tuere is one thing the “Chautauqua idea” cannot 
afford, and that is such a carricature of the long out- 
grown phases of the publie schools as Prof. R. S. Holmes 
indulged in at the New England Normal Union in Bos- 
ton, last Thursday evening. 


National Educational Assoc.,—Topeka, July 13 to 16. 
American Institute,—Bar Harbor, July 6, 7, 8. 
Ohio State Assoc.,—Chautauqua, June 29, 30. 

New York State Assoc.,—Niagara Falls, July 6, 7, 8. 
Pennsylvania State Assoc.,— Allentown, July 6, 7, 8 


Tue “Classical Department,” that has been taking a 
vacation of late, is resumed by Mr. E. T. Tomlinson this 
week, and will be a regular feature hereafter. Mr. Tom- 
linson is head master of the Rutgers College Grammar 
School, New Brunswick, N. J., and has recently issued, 
from the press of Ginn & Co., a highly creditable volume, 
Selections from Latin Authors for Sight Reading. 


MAny of our readers will be interested in knowing 
that John S. Brewster, superintendent of the schools of 
Lawrence, a nephew of John Brewster, is the acting 
trustee of the Brewster Fund in starting the Brewster 
School, in Wolfboro, N. H., to which we made extended 
reference last week. He will have something like thirty 
thousand dollars to expend in educational and benevolent 
work at present, which will increase as time goes on until 
the amount will be nearly fifty thousand dollars a year. 


J. Dorman Steete.— In the sudden death of Prof. 
Joel Dorman Steele, of heart disease, at his home in El- 
mira, N. Y., on Tuesday, at the age of 52, the fraternity 
loses one of its most widely known and popular members. 
We first knew Professor Steele through correspondence 
growing out of a request to read the proof-pages of the 
first of his now famous “ Fourteen Weeks” books, and 
have followed him and his work with much interest since. 
He had marked elements of popularity, a certain power 
of creating the enthusiasm which is born with military 
leadership. 


tion in Alaska. Twenty-five thousand dollars was appro- 
priated the first year. Schools have been established, 
and efficient teachers sent out from the East. Unless the 
House amends the bill so as to provide for the support of 
these schools, these teachers, who went from their homes 
on the good faith of the government, will be left out of 
employment nearly four thousand miles from home. The 
teachers of the country, supervisors, and all friends of ed- 
ucation, ought to interest themselves enough in this matter 


:!to exert some influence with their friends in Congress or 


the representative from their district. 


UNPARALLELED.—We challenge any member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives to point to any 


$43 | question involving the righting of such a chronic wrong as 


the existing annual election custom that has had such an 
overwhelming array of argument in its favor without a re- 
spectable counter argument ; that has had such weight of 
men representing the heaviest taxpayers, the leading men 
in every profession, the chief men of all political par- 
ties; that has had the universal indorsement of the press,in 
the most unequivocal terms; that has had the unanimous 
report and hearty support of so many legislative commit- 
tees ; that has had such a record in every direction as this. 
Is it possible that in the face of these facts, unparalleled 
as they are, the legislature will, for lack of power to over- 
come the inertia of inexplicable conservatism, lose the 
opportunity now offered to do a positive service to the 
cause of education by passing the tenure of office bill, 
thereby paying a premium upon better talent for the 
teachers’ profession. 


Crxcriynati.—The fifty-sixth annual report of the com- 
mon schools of Cincinnati embraces, as well, a report of 
the public library and of the city university. It also con- 
tains a complete compendium of Ohio school laws and 
regulations, so far as they are applicable to Cincinnati. 
It thus makes a volume of 426 pages, which, with a very 
full index, forms a reference-book of permanent value. 
The librarian, Mr. Charles W. Merrill, has prepared a 
series of tables of great interest and value, showing the 
number and class of books issued during each month of 
the year, and the character and number of books used on 
Sunday. These tables show a steady increase in the use 
of books of the better classes of literature. The librarian 
thinks that, fairly estimated, ‘not more than one-fourth of 
the use of the library is for works of fiction. The univer- 
sity forms an integral part of the city system of higher 


‘jeducation. Instruction in the university, as in the high 


schools, is free to all city residents. It is doubtful if any 
other large city in America, or, indeed, in the world, goes 
so far as this in making education free, although many of 
our States now have free universities as supplementary to 
the higher education of towns. Supt. John B. Peaslee 
has shown himself a good general in the distribution 
of his forces, and the unexpected election of Dr. E. E. 
White in his place is a surprise to Dr. White’s most 
ardent admirers. If it could always be a choice between 
such excellent men the cause would not suffer. 


TALENT VERSUS TRAINING.—There is no question but 
that the teaching profession needs more thoroughly- 
trained teachers, more of psychology and pedagogy as the 
foundation of school-room work ; but there is one thing of 
greater importance than that, and that is better, natural tal- 
ent. A bright, keen mind, with all of personal magnetism 
and hearty sympathy that the best of natural talent implies 
is worth more in the school-room than a stupid, nerveless, 
aimless person, with all the psychological galvanism that 
a normal school, teachers’ institutes, and summer schools 
could give his energyless soul. The ideal teacher is the 
one with brains, magnetism, and physical energy, trained 
in the normal school, teachers’ institutes, and summer 
schools. Brains untrained is better than a brainless being 
well trained ; but a brained man thoroughly trained is the 
only satisfactory one. Our faith in the tenure of office is 
founded on this principle,—that the best talent will not 
flow naturally to any profession that is chiefly noted for 
its insecurity. The profession will always get men enough 


who prefer it to day-labor or clerkships ; what it wants is 


men who prefer it to law, medicine, or literature. It de- 
mands, and is worthy, as high tajgnt as any profession. It 
can never offer as large financial return, but it is beneath 
the dignity of the state to have less security in this pro- 
fession than in any other. What we want is the highest 
talent for the normal schools, and a tenure of office will 
tend to attract it. It will put the profession above par in 
the intellectual stock market at once. 


Is rr Wisk ?—We are mortified when we hear or read 
the time-honored talk about the “ poor teachers who curse 
the profession.” Test the physician by his knowledge of 
disease, the lawyer by his advice to his clients, by what he 
tells them is law, and what the court rules to be law; the 
clergyman by the greatness of his average sermon or the 
effect of his work in regular additions to the church, and 
then place the teacher beside any one of these and esti- 
mate him in any way you please, he will have no occasion 
to blush. The only objection to the Tenure of Office 
movement seems to be a fear that it will favor the un- 
worthy teacher. Is this wise? Is there any justice in 
doing a positive wrong to ninety-five teachers because you 
lack the courage to deal promptly with the other five ? 
Is it wise to focus the thought of the community on the 
five poor teachers, and give the false impression that they 
represent the other ninety-five? We have been there, 
gentlemen. We have served on the school committee in 
three different cities and towns, and we never found any 
difficulty in retiring the few who were not useful without 
casting any reflection upon the multitude who were doing 
royal service. We think it cowardly, unjust, unwise, to 
throw the shroud of doubt over the noblest men and 
women on earth because we lack the nerve to winnow 
the exceeding few who are beyond question unequal to 
their special work. The only way to make a complete 
sifting of the profession is by filling it up with good teach- 
ers. Dismissing poor teachers does not remedy the evil 
unless you fill up with better ones. We advocate the 
tenure of office principle because it will attract better nat- 
ural talent and will encourage it to prepare itself thor- 
oughly for the work. Carry this on vigorously enough 
and you have remedied the evil. 


Enercy Wet Drrectep.—The secret of success in 
teaching is, to have every word, act, and thought, tell. 
Success and failure hinge on this distinction between well- 
directed and misdirected effort. There are many illus- 
trations of this that might be made. We select one line 
of philosophy to emphasize our thought. The child must 
be taught, through the prescribed studies, to know indi- 
vidual facts and use them. He must know when he sees, 
hears, or touches a thing, and must not be content until 
he senses it completely ; he must be taught to appreciate 
these facts as well as to know them; must know them in- 
dividually and personally ; must acquire that elasticity of 
thought which will bring to mind all that the given thing 
suggests through memory, association, or imagination. 
We must not only teach these facts by themselves, but we 
must teach that art of discrimination which not only sees 
a thing as it is, but instinctively sees how it might have 
been different. While we would not be of those who are 
constantly seeking something new for the sake of novelty 
in school work, we appreciate the value of occasional new 
subjects that will furnish a coupler with which to attach 
mental activities to real life,—a new inspiration to learn 
the discriminating art, as a fresh means to a greater end. 

The art of comparing facts, thoughts, truths, with a 
view to noting resemblances, is higher than that of dis- 
criminating to discover differences. This is the construc- 
tive art as discriminating is the destructive art. Critics,— 
those chafing, rasping people,—have usually trained them- 
selves to discover differences without accustoming them- 
selves to note resemblances. Both are essential in mental 
development, since those who see only the hopeful side of 
affairs are as unsafe as the critics are uncomfortable. The 
teacher has this work to do for the child, not abstractly, 
but definitely. The chemist places a substance in solu- 
tion, keeping it thus until it has lost its crude affinities, 
and then by some motion or change ‘of temperature 
prompts it to crystallize according to the higher laws of its 


nature. So the teacher takes the child’s thought from © 


the crude affinity of everyday thought of home and play, 


and holds it thus divorced from other attractions fora — 
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little, and then under the inspiration of intellectual lead-| other man’s, who can say the same things, provided his 
ership erystallizes his methods of thought. The vital test/relations are enough closer to the subject considered. 
of the teacher’s success is the effect of her work upon the|The journalist’s idea is the actual attractiveness and 
mental strength, elasticity, and habits of the pupils. weight of facts and opinions, rather than their theoretical 


value. The circulation, the influence, the quotations 


Tue New Scuoot Law or France.—The revolution|™ade from them, and the advertising columns, form a 
in method which has made so much stir in France and in| ‘*elegraph bulletin of the market value of the literary 
Catholic Europe, lies all wrapped up in this single sentence| Stock which comes to his board. Every public man, 
inserted into the organic law for public instruction : “ Dans|€very man who leads a large constituency, especially one 
les écoles publiques de tout ordre, l'enseignement est exclu-| Who ought to rank as an expert, should have a quotable 
sivement confié & un personnel laique.” “Tn public schools market value in some journalistic board of trade. The 
of every order, instruction is entrusted exclusively to non- editor should know the superintendent better. 


clerical persons.” 

The Revue Pedagogique of Paris, in commenting on 
this clause, remarks: “Thus finally disappears from the 
school law one of the mast exceptional concessions which 


The superintendent should have a high market value in 


the best journalistic circles. The editor wishes to know 
the superintendent, but he will never go out of his office 
to acquaint himself with him, for he is the busiest of men. 


the Church has ever wrested from the State under the| No man reads human nature more keenly than the editor 


name of liberty,—the liberty to install instructors and in- 
structresses of her own choice in the public schools upon 
conditions totally different from those imposed upon all 
the rest of the corps of teachers,—the liberty to nominate 
and displace, not through the minister of instruction or 
his representative, but by the will of the superior of the 
religious order (congregation) ; the liberty to impose upon 
the State, as by a sort of divine right, the right of the 
congregation to organize itself in the schools of the State 
and to place the personnel and all the conditions of exist- 


born and trained to the art of journalism ; he is an ex- 
pert in “measuring up” men. When a new man, espe- 
cially a public man, enters his sanctum, he asks himself 
three questions : How long will he stay? Has he an ax 
to grind? Is he cranky? Never bore an editor; never 
ask a favor of him; never give him your opinion. We 
speak, of course, of the editors of newspapers distinctively. 
If you want the journalist to serve you, he will not do it 
without a royal compensation; but if you will serve the 
journalists by giving him, in a disinterested way, what he 


ence and action at the sovereign disposal of the Church. actually desires, he will serve you as no ‘consideration’ 


It is this “liberty” which the State withdraws from the 
congregations by declaring that it hereafter recognizes 
only instructors personally responsible, individually eli- 
gible, individually liable to displacement, all in the same 
manner, with the same reasons and under the same law.” 

It is easy to see how such a change as this would meet 
the deliberate approval of a government which is seeking 
the best interests of the schools, whatever may have been 
their attitude toward the church which has so long pos- 
sessed these extraordinary prerogatives. The wonder is 
that the Department of Public Instruction has borne with 
them so long, and that, under all the circumstances, their 
present action is so deliberate and so considerate. It is 
provided in the law that five years will elapse before the 
effect of the change in the schools will be complete. 
Nominations or appointments by the congregations will 
cease immediately after the passage of the law, but actual 
substitutions of laical for clerical teachers will be more 
gradually made as vacancies occur. 

The apprehension that these changes will affect the 
schools unfavorably from a moral and religious stand- 
point is no doubt sincerely cherished by the clergy of 
France, but in America experience hardly justifies it. 
Schools here have proved themselves capable of maintain- 
ing a fair meral standard without ecclesiastical control or 
interference. 


THe SUPERINTENDENT AND THE JOURNALIST.—We 
were invited to speak before the New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, on Friday last, upon “ Public 
School Supervision as Viewed from the Standpoint of the 
Journalist.” When the invitation came we thought it a 
question with no special point except as a complimentary 
way of giving us an opportunity to speak upon the gen- 


could indace him to do, The superintendent can furnish 
the press with genuine educational opinions, news, and 
notes, as no other man can. We receive the annual re- 
ports of all the prominent superintendents of America, 
and look into every one personally. They are most val- 
uable documents, mines of wealth, loaded with facts crys- 
erystalized, systematized, and tabulated; with opinions 
thought out with greatest care, expressed with elegantly 
concise art. We rarely close one of these reports, how- 
ever, without a degree of sadness at the thought that so 
much pedagogical sweetness is wasted on the desert air ; 
for let it be said, with humility, that these valuable docu- 
ments are not read as their merit deserves. Let some of 
these exquisite things be put in circulation as fresh matter 
through the press, and the superintendent will reach the 
public with the brilliancy that he now stows away in the 
archives of the city. Let these valuable statistics see 
the light through the local press. 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Vennor died June 8, 1884. 
— Patrick Henry died June 5, 1799. 
— Andrew Jackson died, June 8, 1845. 
— Battle of Cross Keys, Va., June 7, 1862. 
— Battle of Zurich, Switzerland, June 5, 1799. 
-—~ Prince Louis Napoleon, killed June 2, 1879. 
— Terrible tornado in Iowa and Illinois, June 3, 
— Annexation of Genoa to France, June 4, 1805. 
— War declared between Russia and Poland, June 8, 1792. 
— Jeremy Bentham, English reformer, died June 6, 1832. 
— Memphis surrendered to the Union troops, June 6, 1862. 
— David Cox, English painter, died, aged 76, June 7, 1859. 
— Von Weber, German musical composer, died June 5, 1826, 
— Washington Allston, painter, died, aged 64, June 9, 1543, 
— Douglas Jerold, English author, died, aged 54, June 7, 1857. 
— Ex-President Buchanan buried at Wheatland, Penn., June 4, 


eral question. It has grown upon us, however, that there 1868. 


was a deal of good sense in putting the question in this 


form, and we call the attention of our readers to a few| 1860. 


points only in such a consideration of the question. There 


is an apparent unfairness, because we speak of the jour- ip 


— George Payne James, English author, died, aged 59, June 9, 


— Louis Bonaparte established as King of Holland by Napoleon 


June 5, 1806. 
— There is a poplar tree in Wilkes County, Ga., twenty-seven 


nalist as he is rather than ashe should be; while we speak Seat tn clucninfeseadts 


of the superintendent as he should be rather than as he is. 


— Visit of the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia to 


The journalist is a unique being. He is not a real| England, June 7, 1814. 


man, has not the distinctive personality he would have 
elsewhere. He is the focus of multitudes of men, gath- 


— There are thirty-five missionary societies at work in India, 


of which thirteen are American. 


— Napoleon I. conferred the crown of Spain on his brother 


ering thought from many primary sources, concentrating Joseph Bonaparte, June 6, 1808. 


them for some special purpose, which purpose is deter- 


— Mr. Browning has written about two-thirds of a new poem, 


mined almost entirely by the particular chair he chances | which will fill a volume by itself. 


to occupy. There is less difference in the sources from 
which he gathers than in the purpose upon which he fo 


cuses the gathered material, emphasizing according to the] 


tendency of his ‘chair’ the illuminating or the heating 


— Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson nominated for Pres- 


ident and Vice-President, June 8, 1864. 


— The American Bible Society printed during the last year 
437,440 Bibles and New Testaments. 
— It is said that at least 75,000 teachers in the United States 


qualities of the thought he focuses. The journalist views | are reading methodically and professionally. 


everything in its relations. An article that would have 
been worth much to him yesterday, will be worth nothing 


— George Bancroft says he works hard, but never worries, and 


ascribes much of his good health to that fact. 


— In England one-half the land of the entire country is owned 


to-day if it changes unfavorably its time relations. One by 7,400 individuals out of a population of 35,000,000. 


man’s opinion is worth a hundred times as much an an- 


— The czar of Russia has offered Dr. Schweninger, Prince Bis- 
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mark’s physician, $6,000 to reduce his sixteen stone to a healthy 
weight, 

— Pasteur has looked through microscopes so much that hi 
eyes are seriously affected, and his face curiously wrinkled. 

— William E. Gladstone is another man who acknowledges his 
indebtedness to his wife, whose companionship and care have been 
his inspiration. 

— In Paris the substitutes, or teachers on supply, are paid a 
fixed salary,—men 1,200 frances; women 1,000 francs; and five 
frances for each day of work as supply. 

— Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore has been admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. She is the only woman in 
in Pennsylvania who practices in the Supreme Court of that State, 

— It is said that an Eastern teacher required her pupils to write, 
in twenty words, the definition of ‘‘man.”’ One answer read as 
follows: ‘‘ Man is an animal that stands up: he is not very big, 
and he has to work for a living.’’— Exchange. 

— Mr. W. D. Howells says that he has never written a book 
simply for the purpose of getting the people to read it, but to give 
them something to think about and better themselves for this world 
and the next. 

— Literary names are largely used for designating streets in Liv- 
erpool. Among the names thus chosen are Shakespeare, Falstaff, 
Rosalind, Macbeth, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Pickwick, Dombey, Micawber, and Sam Weller. 

— There are in the United States 255 normal schools, with 1,937 
instructors and 60,063 students. Business colleges number 221, 
having 1,015 instructors and 44,074 students. There are 358 kin- 
dergartens with 831 instructors and 17,002 pupils. 

— Eggart Gunnarson, administrator of the National domain of 
Iceland, founder of a ladies college in the north of Iceland, is in 
America in the interest of his school, which with its ten years of 
successful life makes a vigorous appeal to the benevolent public. 
— The fashionable thing just now with “‘ strong minded women’’ 
is to emphasize their devotion to the home, by illustrations of what 
they know about housekeeping. Public-spirited women have done 
more to dignify home life than they have to tempt woman into 
— There are 34,000 newspapers in the world, the total issues of 
which, during the year, amount to 592,000,000, Of these, 19,000 
papers appear in Europe, 12,000 in North America, 775 in Asia, 
and 609 in South America; 16,500 are in the English language, 
7,800 in German, 3,850 in French, and about 1,000 in Spanish. 
— In 1883-4 the United States had 13.4 per cent. of its popula- 
tion who were unable to read and write; England ‘and Wales, 15 
per cent, ; Germany, 1.32 per cent. There is no American State 
that can compare with any prominent German province in regu- 
larity and punctuality of attendance and thoroughness of education. 
— Northwestern Journal of Education. 
— In a clergyman’s house, where there was a bright little three- 
year-old boy, seven lovely little kittens had been born the night be~ 
fore. The next morning, the dear old minister, in his grace, said : 
**O Lord, consecrate, we pray thee, the repast set before us, and 
accept our ‘thanks for the new blessings of the past night. Amen.’’ 
The little fellow immediately responded, ‘‘ Seven of them, papa.’’ 
— A St. Louis editor received in his morning mail, by mistake, 
roof sheets intended for the employees of a religious publication 
tones. After glancing over them, he rushed to the sub-editor, ery- 
ing: ‘* Why in the world didn’t you get a report of that big flood ? 
even that slow old religious paper across the way is ahead of you. 
Send out the full force for particulars. Only one family saved, 
Interview the old man; his name is Noah.’’—Woman’s Journal. 


— Thirty-six million people speak English ; 40,000,000, French ; 
62,000,000, German; 17,000,000, Spanish ; 28.000,000, Italian ; 
6,000,000, Greek; Dutch, 6,000,000; Swedish, 5,000,000; Nor- 
wegian and Danish, 4,000,000; Hungarian, [6,000,000 ; Polish, 
10,000,000 ; Romanian, 7,000,000 ; various Slav languages, 
20,000,000. 

— In some of the States teacher’s salaries are paid monthly ac- 
cording to the following table: Illinois,—males $46.86, females 
$37.76. Maine,—males $37.39, females $22.40. Massachusetts, 
— males $102.90, females $34.32. Michigan, — males $41.56, 
females 27.44. New York, — $43.28. Ohio,— males $39.00, 
females, 29.00. Pennsylvania, — males $35.12, females 28,89, 
Wisconsin,—males $38.91, females $25.40. 

The average salaries paid to teachers in the different cantons of 
Switzerland are as follows: In Basle,—masters £128, mistresses 
£61. In Zurich,—masters £89, mistresses £72. In Geneva,— 
masters £87, mistresses £49. In Berne,—masters £55, mistresses 
£41. In Valais, masters £17, mistresses £13. The salaries paid 
at Paris are as follows: Head masters,—Class 1, £180 plus resi- 
dence; class 2, 4,200 francs plus residence, etc. ; class 3, £156; 
class 4, £144; and class 5, £132. Head mistresses of girls’ 
schools,—Class 1, £150; class 2, £140; class 3, £130; class 4, 
£120; and class 5, £110. Head mistresses of Ecoles Maternelles 
(infant schools), — Class 1, 3,750 fr.; class 2, 3,500 fr.; class 
3, 3,250 fr.; class 4, 3,000 fr.; and class 5, 2,750 fr. 


fessor Currie, were of the highest order. Miss Carrie E. French’s 
extract from the Fool’s Errand was as expressive a thing as we ever 
heard. Miss Lucia D. Varney’s echo power was exceedingly fine. 
Miss Mary E. Doyle’s personation of Leah was what the boys 
would call immense. The gamut of pantomimie movements, one 
of Delsarte’s specialities, was the unique feature of the evening. 
— The Inter-State Publishing Company, of Chicago and Boston, 
—with D. Lothrop, president. S. R. Winchell, secretary, and 
L. L. Powers, treasurer,—will give special attention to publishing 
works in educational and general literature that may be used to 
supplement the ordinary text-books. They will have local head- 
quarters at all the principal cities, where their stock will be car- 
ried in order that they may promptly meet the demands of all 
parts of the country. . This is the significance of the name 
‘* Inter-State.” They certainly ought to have, with the names of 
Lothrop and Winchell, facilities for publishing the best supple- 
mentary books. If they do all that they ought to do, with such 


chances, they will become one of the leading houses of the country. 


— The closing exercises of the School of Expression, under Pro- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 
Tue Lire or Booxs.—MADAME RoLAND.— 
Sout SPEAKING TO SOUL. 
—AN Epic Poet. 


It is an inexhaustible subject, this one of the 
great element of books in general, as well as the 
special fact of certain books in particular. One 
with human life, it verges upon the infinite. 
Whatever interests us, we may find it here; while 
to know the use of books is to hold the key to all 
knowledge. It is a world within a world. We 
start from it, and we return to it; we borrow and 
we spend, joining our small efforts to the great 
stream of united effort, until we find it impossible 
to separate the two or distinguish fully between 
what we have learned directly from things and 
what we have unconsciously drawn from books. 
Life and literature are inseparably married. A 
liberal education gives entrance to this broad, en- 
circling life of all human thought, and entitles the 
individual to a fall share in the sum-total of hu- 
man experience. 

The printed word is a factor of tremendous 
reality and power in the life that is now going on. 
The newspaper, the magazine, the handy volume 
are ubiquitous, and mingle everywhere most fa- 
miliarly with the every-day motive forces of the 
world. This is not because books offer us some- 
thing unlike what we find in our actual existence ; 
on the contrary, it is because books give us, in a 
concise and manageable form, all the essential 
facts of life itself. No one who reverences life 
ean despise books. All true books are Bibles, in 
their way; they bear the impress of the divine. 
With the marvelous extension and popularizing of 
libraries everywhere, books are becoming a more 
and more important means toward that discipline 
and development of the whole man which com- 
prises the true higher education. These, too, 
train by use the reason and the feelings. They 
add immeasurably to our enjoyment, and to the 
practical capacity of our brief lines. They not 
only sweeten, but they expand the swift-flying 
years. They multiply the meanings of a life-time. 

A great book is the mysterious product of the 
spiritual essence; vital and imperishable truth 
makes its life, its immortality. It is true that 
great books are not the usual grist of our teeming 
process; neither are great men,—men competent 
to review the and forecast the future,—com- 
mon in affairs. For books and men alike 
there is every grade of service and every degree of 
fitness for that service. are amenable to our 
standard of right. 

Our life with books has its fortunate or its bale- 
ful charms, like our life with our human kin. 
One day we meet a new friend or a potent book; 
and that meeting changes all the days that come 
after. The bulk of what we accomplish in life 
seems often to depend upon a sudden collision of 
latent power with golden opportunity,—a ripeness 
of time which may or may not avail; a book, too, 
speaks to us its utmost word only when we are 
prepared to listen. 

In the Life of Madame Roland, the latest issue 
of the ‘‘ Famous Women Series,’’ we see how the 
reading of a book may make an epoch. The stu- 
dious, thoughtful child of nine years, pouring over 
her books in a corner of the quiet room above her 
father’s shop, fell upon Plutarch’s Lives. Won- 
derful book ! Day after day she hung over it; 
she carried it about with her; she lived upon it as 
only a child can. Her mind, intrinsically noble, 
found here its standards of human action. Of our 
aspirations and our beliefs we build up our own 
world. Nevera Roman lived or died more bravely 
than this daughter of a Parisian engraver, whose 
high spirit was the inspiration of the Girondists, 
and who fell only when moderation became a 
crime. Rousseau she read first, at twenty-five, 
after her mother’s death, at that critical period 
when the peaceful quiet of a scholar, in which her 

faculties had slowly ripened, was harshly 
ken by bitter grief and a swarm of inevitable 
eares and practical difficulties. It was Rousseau’s 
influence which turned her mind strongly in the 
direction of social studies. To her logical nature 
the connection between theory and experiment was 
irresistible. Rousseau, who rever seemed able to 
reach firm ground for himself, had the gift of fur- 
nishing a keen stimulus for minds of a stronger 
moral fibre. George Eliot is quoted in her hus- 
band’s life often as saying, anieas's genius 
has sent that electric thrill through my intellectual 
and moral frame which has awakened me to new 
ptions,—which has made man and nature a 
world of thought and feeling to me.’’ And 
this high praise is prefaced by the remark that the 
minds that have influenced her most profoundly 
were not oracles to her,—that her views of life 
and its most important questions might be totally 
different from theirs. ‘This enlightenment of our 
minds, aside from any bias or direct teaching, is 
perhaps the very highest use of books. 

Madame Roland’s heart beat with perfect 
staunchness to the very last. A curious student of 
executions tells us that, in the grey November 
evening, when that proudly beautiful figure fell 
before the fatal knife of the guillotine, the life- 
tide spouted forth in two great jets, bearing witness 
to her indomitable spirit ; for the blood, flying to 
the heart that stood still with apprehension, was 
wont to show only a few slow-oozing dro 

Mr. Todd’s Life of Joel Barlow, which G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons published with fine press-work and 
paper in a handsome volume, is a notable contri- 

tion to our early American history. Joel Bar- 
low saw two revolutions, and wanted to write the 
history of them both; bat he died in his prime, 
leaving a great mass of papers, but no finished 


work of serious im ce. Asa chaplain in our 
army, and especially as a friend of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Adams, he had private means of! older 


knowledge concerning our early le. He 
was something of a philosopher, and threw him- 
self with warmth into the pursuit of more than one 
high object. He lived in Paris for several years, 
and was on terms of friendly intimacy with the 
Gironde, being himself an adopted citizen of 
France. After a return to his native land, he was 
sent back, under the Empire, to negotiate for a 
treaty with Napoleon, and died in Poland, indi- 
rectly a victim to the terrible Russian campaign ; 
for it was upon the return journey from Wilna, 
where he had waited for some time the Emperor’s 
coming,—a journey involving an exposure to cold 
and privation which proved fatal. Joel Barlow 
served his country faithfully and well as Ambassa- 
dor to France, and also, at a critical moment, to 
Algiers; but he is chiefly remembered as the 
author of the ‘‘Columbiad’’ and the ‘“‘ Hasty- 
Pudding.”’ His facility in verse was, at that day, 
a rarer, if not a better, claim to honor than his 
patrotism. He was not a poet, but he was a man 
of broad and various culture; a philanthropist, in 
deed as well as in thought; and an excellent diplo- 
matist, if not a statesman. He deserves to be re- 
membered for what he was, and not as a mere 


name in the anthologies. 
D. H. R. GOODALE. 


— 


FoREWARNED, FoREARMED. By J. Thain 
Davidson, D.D., author of Talks With Young 
Men, ete. New York : A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Price, $1.25. 

The usefulness of the Talks With Young Men, 
published in 1885 by Messrs. Armstrong & Son, 
from the pen of Mr. Davidson, paved the way for 
a hearty reception of the present volume in Amer- 
ica. This work contains twenty ‘talks’? upon 
topics of vital interest to young men. A spirit 
of genuine Christian friendship pervades every 
chapter. The author talks with them, as it were, 
giving sound advice in a brotherly, straightfor- 
ward, and unaffected manner. Every young man 
in the Christian fold will find in this book counsel 
which will enable him to resist temptation, and aid 
him in forming a steadfast, noblecharacter. Real 
piety is nowhere more becoming and useful than 
in those who are in the bloom and vigor of early 
manhood. Principles of duty and right, derived 
from the Word of God, adhered to in youth, will 
make the temptations, trials, and struggles of after 
life comparatively easy to be overcome. Such a 
book should be commended to young men who 
aim to fill up the measure of lives with use- 
fulness. 


How To Grape AND TEAcH A CountTRY 
ScHoou. By John Trainer, Supt. of Schools, 
Macon County, Illinois. Decatur: Burgess, 
Trainer & Co. 

Among the most vital questions and difficult 
educational problems of the day are, how to elevate 
the condition and teach the common country 
schools. The cities and larger towns have been 
able to grade and systematize work, and apply 
methods that secure good results; while in small 
country towns, sparsely populated, the schools are, 
from necessity, ungraded and imperfectly super- 
vised. Mr. ‘Trainer recognizes the difficulties, and, 
with intelligent zeal, seeks to furnish suggestions, 
special helps and aids that will improve the rural 
schools and give teachers better methods of in- 
struction. The plan the author pro is a 
working scheme, or organization for the county. 
He outlines the general course of study and meth- 
ods of classification; discusses the style of exam- 
ination; keeping of school records; awards of 
pupils; reports of teachers; school exhibits, ete. ; 
and presents outlines of study from three divisions, 
— primary, intermediate, and advanced. We 
commend this book heartily to country school 
officials and teachers. 


Hovsenotp Remepres. For the Preva- 
lent Disorders of the Human Organism. By 
Felix Oswald, M.D. 12mo, pp. 229. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. Brice, $1.00. 
Felix Oswald, M.D., on the title-page of a book, 

is a guarantee of logical, vigorous, interesting, and 
valuable authorship; more than that, his books 
have a purpose, and that purpose is al ways pure and 
high. If the advocates of temperance desire to em- 
ploy an able pleader in their cause, let them make 
a tract of the chapter on ‘‘ The Alcohol Habit ”’ 
and send it everywhere, It is fearless, honest, 
eloquent, scientific, convincing. The causes of 
prevailing ailments, the diagnosis of each, and the 
natural remedies by which a highway of escape 
from chronic invalidism is opened up are admirably 
presented and arranged. The author is an enthu- 
siastic apostle of the gospel of hygiene. We pre- 
dict that his book will prove a valuable aid to 
those who are already of the faith, but are asking 
for ‘‘more light.”” Among the special ailments 
herein considered are consumption, asthma, dys- 
pepsia, climatic fevers, enteric disorders, nervous 
maladies, catarrh, pleurisy, etc. 


Tommy's First Speaker. Edited by 
Tommy himself. Bound in Illuminated Boards. 
Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr. Price, 50 cents. 
This speaker contains two hundred and fifty se- 

lections, adapted, by their brevity and character, 

for very young boys and girls. ‘‘ Tommy” says, 
in his entertaining preface, ‘‘ Where to get suit- 
able pieces has always been difficult. I have often 
walked miles, when a boy, for some little poem, 
and many hours have I spent in rummagin 

through old books and magazines, from which 

copied hundreds of little recitations.’’ This First 

Speaker is one of the results of ‘‘ Tommy's” 

labor. The selections are varied, simple, and gen- 

erally wisely chosen for little children. Tommy 


promises a Second Reader, suitable for children 


T. Y. Crowett & Co., New York, will 
publish at once a work of importance on the labor 
uestion in America, by Professor Ely of Johns 
Hopkins University, who is recognized as an au- 
thority on the subject. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston announce for 
early publication Uncle Titus, a story for children 
and for those who love children, from the German 
of Johanna Spyri, by Lucy Wheelock, of the 
Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


W. H. Suettiey, York, Pa., publisher of 
The Fountain, announces that beginning with Vol. 
IV. (September) that magazine will be enlarged, 
new departments introduced, and the price in- 
ereased to $1.10 a year, for ten numbers. This 
is one of the best magazines that comes to us. 


Macmitutan & Co., New York, have 
ready in the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series of Shakes- 
peare’s Select | lays,’’ King John, edited by Wm. 
Aldis Wright, M.A., LL.D., of Trivity College, 
Cambridge, Eng. The notes are very full and 
valuable. The typography is unsurpassed. It is 
just the class of books needed in the study of 
iterature ; price, 40 cents. 


A. C. McCrure & Co., Chicago, have 
published Haschisch, a novel of unusual orginality 
and interest, by Thorold King; price in paper, 
50 cents, in cloth, $1.00. For summer reading 
this book will be found entertaining. It shows 
the effects produced by haschisch, and how it was 
utilized in securing evidence of murder, causing 
the criminal to reveal his secret. 


CasseLt & Co., New York, have ready 
No. 17 of their ‘‘ National Library,’’ edited by 
Prof. Henry Morley, — Francis Bacon; by Lord 
Macaulay. Price, 10 cents. This series of cheap 
weekly volumes improves as it progresses. Noth- 
ing better has ever been produced for the price 
than these handy pocket volumes of good reading 
well printed on good paper. 


CHARLES NorTHEND, A.M., the veteran 
educator of New Britain, Conn., has prepared a 
set of Cards containing ‘‘ Memory Selections ’”’ 
from nearly 150 different authors, for use of schools 
and Families. Price, 30 cents a package, 4 pack- 
ages for $1.00. Address Charles Northend, New 
Britain, Conn. A set for primary schools will 
soon be published by the same compiler. 


THE latest issues of Cassell’s ‘‘ Rainbow 
Series’’ are: Old Fulkerson’s Clerk; by Mrs. J. 
H. Walworth. Natasgua; by Rebecca Harding 
Davis. King Solomon’s Mines; a thrilling story 
founded on an African legend ; by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, author of ‘‘ Dawn.’’ The previous volumes 
in this series are: A Crimson Stain; by Annie 
Bradshaw. Morgan’s Horror; by Geo. Manville 
Fenn. Price of each volume, 25 ets. 


Hovenron, & Co., Boston, 
have published a new novel by Professor Hardy, 
whose previous story. ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,’’ was 
so remarkably popular. The new story bears a 
singular title, The Wind of Destiny, which is in- 
tended to hint at the tremendous almost fateful 

wer one individual may exert over another. 
The story is partly American in scene, partly 
European, and wholly bracing, spirited, and in- 
teresting. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, have 
published an important book entitled Economics 
for the People, by R. R. Bowker. It contains 
plain talks on economics, especially for use in 
business, in schools, and in women’s reading 
classes. It sets forth the principles of economics 
clearly and fully illustrates them as facts that 
should be made familiar to all Americans. It is 
a‘‘common sense’’ view of practical subjects, 
suited to the business man and students. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York, will 
publish immediately, in the ‘‘ International Scien- 
tific Series,’? a work on Earthquakes and Other 
Earth Movements, by John Milne, professor of 
Mining and Geology, in the Imperial College 
of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. The First Earl of 
Shaftsbury, the latest addition to the ‘ English 
Worthies Series”; A Manual of Mechanics, an 
elementary text-book designed for students of ap- 
plied mechanics, by T. M. Gordon. 


Kixe Arruur, “ Not a Love Story,” is 
the latest issue in ‘“‘ Harper’s Handy Series,’’ by 
Miss Mulock; price, 25 cents. This story is 
founded on facts, which happened many years ago 
in America. It teaches important truths in re- 


gard to the duties of nts to children. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 
The same firm have a novel Mrs. Edward 


Kennard,—No. 527 in ‘‘ The Franklin Square 
Library,’’—entitled Killed in the Open; price, 20 
cents. 


Henry Hott & Co., New York, have 
added to their popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” 
No. 190, another of the stories of ‘‘ Hugh Conway,” 
entitled Living or Dead, making the number by 
this author eight, now in the series; also The 
Mayor of Casterbridge No. 191, by Thomas Hardy, 
author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “‘ A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ ete. ; price each, in paper, 
25 cents, in cloth, $1.00. These storms are ad- 
mirably adapted for vacation reading at summer 


steamboat. ‘They are well printed and most taste- 
fully bound. 


Joun B. ApEn, New York, has just 
published in a very neat volume five lectures and 


addresses by Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster, on ‘‘ Dante,’ ‘‘ The Ideals of 


Nations,” ‘‘ Temperance Address,” ‘‘ Thoughts 
on America,’’ and ‘‘ The Inspiration of the Holy 


resorts, and in the railway trains, and on the| Blak 


Scriptures.’’ The millions of intelligent ] 
Canon Farrar and who 
to hear him lecture, will be delighted to find his 
brilliant, scholarly, and eloquent thoughts placed 
in this handsome form within their reach. Price, 
40 cents. 


WILLARD SMALL, Boston, has now ready 
the volume of Lectures, Discussions, and Proceed- 
ings of the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, for 1885, held 
at Newport, R. I., July 7 to 10, 1885. This ex- 
cellent volume is published by order of the Board 
of Directors,—W. B. Wright, stenographer ; price, 
$1.00. It is only necessary for us to name the 
authors of the leading papers to show American 
educators its great value. Among them are Hon. 
J. W. Patterson, LL.D., Prof. W. H. Payne, 
Prof. H. M. Willard, Prest. Alice E. Freeman, 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Prof. S. R. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Homer B. Sprague Supt. E. P. Seaver, 
Prest. Noah Porter, Prof. R. Fletcher, Amos 
Hadley, Ph.D., and L. H. Marvel. 


D. Lorurorp & Co., Boston, have ready 
May, of ‘‘ Through the Year with the Poets Se- 
ries,’’ by Oscar Fay Adams. Price, 75cents. All 
of the volumes of this unique series have been of 
a high order of merit, and the standard of excel- 
lence of May is even superior to those that have 
preceded it. The very breath of May blows through 
the pages of this delightful little volume. No 
month in the year has had so many worshipers 
among the poets as May. From the days of 
Chaueer to the days of Tennyson it has inspired 
the humblest as well as the greatest of singers. 
The title page bears the following stanza, contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Mary E. Blake. 

“ Thou pulse of ov whose throb beats time 
For daisied field, for blossoming spray; 
To dance of leaf and song-bird’s chime 
Set all the prose of life to rhyme. 
ing in the May! 

The other original pieces in the volame are by 
Willis Boyd Allen, Mrs. Jane G. Austen, William 
Hamilton Hayne, and Mrs. M. G. Meteyard. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the fol- 
lowing valuable books. in Classics for Children: 

The Peasant and the Prince; by Harriet Marti- 
neau; edited with notes for schools. Ready in 
June. A brief sketch of the author is prefixed, 
and such foot-notes added as are required for the 
elucidation of any difficulties in the text. 

Gulliver’s Travels ; edited with notes for schools. 
Ready July 1. 

The Practical Elements of Rhetoric, with illus- 
trative examples, by John F. Genung, Ph.D., 
professor in Amherst College. Ready in June. 

Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar ; a 
new edition; designed to accompany a grammar, 
and to prepare pupils for reading at sight. 
Adapted to Allen & Greenongh’s, Gildersleeve’s, 
and Harness’ grammars. By James M. Whiton, 
formerly principal of Williston Seminary. 18mo, 
cloth, 100 pages. Mailing price, 55 ets.; intro- 
duction, 40 cts. Ready June 15. 

The Beginners Ldtin Book ; By Wm. C. Collar, 
A.M., head master Roxbury Latin School, and 
M. Grant Daniell, A.M., principal Chauncy-Hall 
School, Boston. Ready in July. 


ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Oliphant is understood to be writing a life 
of the late Principal ‘Tulloch, which will be pub- 
lished about the end of the present year. 

The title of Miss Rose Cleveland’s new book, 
which a Washington paper says she is writing for 
a Detroit publishing house, is You and I; or, 
Moral, Intellectual, and Social Culture. 


W. Seton has written a brief history of ‘‘ Trade 
Brotherhoods,”’ which will appear in the Catholic 
World for June. 


Justice Thomas M. Cooley, of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, is giving his attention to the 
labor troubles, and is preparing an article on ar- 
bitration for the July number of the Forum. 


Marshal McMahon is preparing his memoirs 
with the purpose of explaining certain acts in his 
life which have been the cause of much unfriendly 
criticism. The book, however, will not be pub- 
lished until after his death. 


“Mr, J. A. Symonds,”* says the London Acad- 
emy, ‘‘is seeing through the press the last two 
volumes of his Renaissance in Italy. These deal 
with the changes wrought by the Catholic Revival. 
He has also finished Ben Jonson for the ‘‘ English 
Worthies,”’ and is now engaged on his long- 
promised Sir Philip Sidney, for the ‘‘ English 
Men of Letters Series.’’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Shakespeare’s Select Plays: King John; edited by 
William Aldis Wright, LL,D.; price 40 cents....Element- 
ary Geometry; by Charles Smith, M.A.; price $1.10. 
London: Macmillan & Co. For sale by W. Small, Boston. 

Sheidon’s Complete Arithmetic, with Oral and Written 
Exercises. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Alberto; by Edmando De Amicis; price 35 cents,...Les 
Frances de Grinderwald; by Erckmann Chatrian; price 
25 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

The Sketch Book; by Washington Irving. 40 cts. New 

rancis Bacon; by Lord Macaulay; price 10 cts. New 
York: Cassell & to? 


Child Piety; by Amos 8. Chesebrough. D.D.; price $1.25. 
Boston: Congregational Sunday school and Pub. Soc. 


Richard T. Ely. Ph.D.; price 25 cents. 
How They Learned Housework; by Christina Good- 
win: price 5 cents. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Tommy’s Firat Speaker for Little Buys and Girls; 
edited by Tommy Mimseif; price 50 cents. Chicago: 
W. H. Harrison, Jr., publisher. 


The Mayor of Uasterbridge: a Novel; by Thos. Hardy; 
price $1.00, New York: Henry Holt & Oa. e 
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King Arthur: Not a Love Story; by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.”,...Barbara’s Vagaries; by 
Mary Langdon Tidball. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The Patchwork Quilt Society; by Mrs. Mary Spring 
ing; ire #1.25....Soundings. by Rev. Mortimer 
e, D. ; edited ¥ his daughter, Mrs. Evelyn L. 
Morse; price $1.25....Four Miles from Tarrytown; by : 
i i 
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TO BLOSSOMS. 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past 
But you may stay P ace here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 
What ! were you born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 
Twas pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 
But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

—Robert Herrick (1591-1674). 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting was held in the rooms 
of the school committee, Mason street, Boston, on 
Friday, May 28, at 9.30 a. m.; George I. Aldrich, 
Supt. of Schools of Quincy and Milton, Mass., 
the president, in the chair. 

The report of the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing was read by the secretary, H. Whittemore, 
aay, Schools of Waltham, Mass., and ap- 

roved. 

. Mr. Seaver, Superintendent of Boston Schools, 
spoke of the death of John D, Philbrick, LL.D., 
a member of the Associatian,—and on his motion 
a committee of three was appointed to prepare 
suitable resolutions, to be reported at the next 
meeting. The committee were, Edwin P. Seaver, 
of Boston; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Newton; 
and A, P. Stone, of Springfield. 

A committee on nomination of officers was also 


pamed. 
School Literature. 


W. A. Mowry, editor of Education, was intro- 
duced to speak on the ‘‘ Dissemination of 
School Literature.’’ His first point was that the 
obvious intent of the question relates to reports 
of the school superintendents. He claimed 
that they contain much valuable matter, and was 
sorry that the towns and cities did not print them 
in larger numbers. Dissemination of school liter- 
ature may refer to the supply of text-books free to 
pupils; and it may also look to providing teachers 
with educational books and papers. The improve- 
ment of educational journals has been very marked 
during the past twenty-five years ; and there is 
room for a great advance still. The professional 
literature of the educator should rank with the 
best in the other professions. Why should not the 
State supply teachers with educational journals, as 
well as the pupils with text-books ? a climax 
to his remarks, Mr. Mowry suggested modestly 
that a magazine relating to education would not be 
out of place upon every superintendent's table. 

Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, librarian of the Bos- 
ton — library, spoke upon the “‘ Relation of 
the Public Library to Schools.’’ The problem is, 
how to make the library most influential and use- 
ful as a supplement to the public-school system. 
The public library of Boston is a force in the city, 
in the State, and in New England. Men who are 
writing on scientific subjects, on history, etc., need 
such aids as the public library supplies. It justi- 
fies its existence and ¢ cost in that it has ele- 
vated the standard of celine in almost every de- 
poouunees The boys and girls of every city should 

lave a connection, of some sort, with the public 
library. It is important for the managers of 
schools to devise some plan that will make the 
library codperative and useful in the work of 
elementary culture. Any connection of the public 
schools with the library must be based upon some 
permanent and well-digested plan. Mere novel- 
ties are temporary, and will not endure and work 
satisfactorily. The supplying of supplementary 
reading is one of the important agents of the 
library. It is a great thing to know how to read 
a book properly. Every boy or girl who passes 
through the public schools should be trained to 
read and judge wisely of the character and quality 
of books, 

Reading Matter in Schools. 

Horace E. Scudder, of Cambridge, Mass., dis- 
cussed the above question. The selection of the 
reading for children is one of the gravest questions 
for those who have the charge of the young to con- 
sider. Too much attention has been given to the 
mere work of teaching children to read readily at 
sight. The drill has its place, but it is not the 
highest use of the reading exercise in the schools. 
Fragmentary selections from second-rate authors 
are too frequently found in our school readers. 
The “‘ fable’? presents a real piece of literature to 
the children, and might profitably be substituted 
for the ‘‘ small stories”? so common in the modern 
school books. A child should be made to love 
and to appreciate the great books of the world. 
The finest and fullest expression of American 
thought is found in the literature of such authors 
as Lon fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Bry- 
ant, Whittier, and other strictly American authors 
of pure literature. The reading of such writers is 
the highest form of preparation for good citizenship. 

Science. 
Prof. E. S. Morse, of Salem, ted the 
cof ‘Science in Elementary Schools. The 
teacher, to be successful in teaching science, 
must have a natural taste and love fer the special 


subject. The reason many teachers fail in science 
teaching is because they do not understand it, are 
incompetent, and have little interest in it. The 
leading features of the animal kingdom should be 
taught from familiar objects,—things that can be 
secured easily, such as oysters, clams, lobsters, of 
the marine products, ete. Give the pupils some 
idea of classification, point out interesting pecul- 
larities, either from the actual objects or by black- 
board illustrations. There is danger of trying to 
teach too much. Teach from genuine specimens 
when possible; casts have their value, but do not 
generally convey to young children the best ideas. 
Interest on the part of the teacher and the use of 
real specimens are the two essentials for success in 
science in elementary schools, 
Supervision, 

After a brief recess, the topic of ‘‘ Supervision 
of Public Schools’’ was re up, and Dr. J.. A. 
Mead, chairman of School Committee, Watertown, 
Mass., who opened the discussion from the stand- 
point of the physician. He favored strongly medical 
supervision, as it would secure proper hygienic 
conditions in construction of buildings, furnishings, 
ventilation, ete. Every sanitary precaution that 
will prevent disease should be taken. Some mod- 
ification is needed in the course of study for girls 
from 12 to 17 years, and should be made. 

A. G. Boyden, Principal of the State Normal 

School of Bridgewater, spoke of Supervision as 
Viewed by a Normal School Instructor. More at- 
tention ought to be given to the aim and end of 
the public school by those who supervise. The de- 
velopment of the power of observation, how to use 
the eye, the ear, and the hand,—are of the gravest 
importance. The lack of this training to observe 
through all the senses is one of the great defects of 
our public schools. The power to think logically 
and accurately, and reproduce thought in proper 
forms of expression, are things that should be 
looked after wisely. Mental training, the right 
activity of the mind, and its fruit in acquired 
knowledge, are the great objects of the teacher 
and supervisor. The superintendent’s relations to 
teachers are of prime importance. There is dan- 
ger that more is expected of young women, by 
superintendents than is reasonable. They need 
the superintendent’s sympathy and kindly advice in 
their work. ‘Teachers need to understand the lim- 
itations of their work as well as the results of their 
work. ‘Teachers need to be put at their ease to 
enable them to do their work most satisfactorily. 
The courses of study in many towns needs to be 
improved. 
. W. Dickinson, secretary of the State Board 
of Education, followed in avery able paper, show- 
ing the aim and purpose of the common school, 
and what the State should expect and require of 
the school system. The schools of the State are 
of two kinds,—(1) Those that do their utmost to 
prepare for the best grade of citizenship ; (2) 
those that fail to meet the reasonable demands of 
those who desire to promote the public good. The 
duties of superintendents were fully outlined. 

Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, spoke on Super- 
vision from the Standpoint of the Clergyman. The 
theory of school supervision assumes two things: 
1. Superiority of knowledge and methods of school 
work. 2. A broader field of observation in gen- 
eral life,—and stands on a higher plane, and should 
be a greater force than the teacher. He should 
be an ‘‘object-lesson’’ to the teacher and pupils 
when he enters the school. Tact and adaptation 
are requisites that enable the superintendent to 
make teachers and pupils feel at home. A spirit 
of repression is alway a bad spirit in the school, 
and particularly when it exists between the super- 
intendent and teacher. 

Dr. Miner suggested, with force, the dangers of 
overworking teachers and pupils. Many branches 
of study can be so eliminated as to give essential 
relief. 

The closing speaker was Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Editor of the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the 
following nominations: Prest.—S. T. Dutton, 
New Haven, Conn. Sec.—Henry Whittemore, 
Waltham, Mass. Ex. Com.—Thomas Emerson, 
Newton, Mass.; W. C. Bates, Canton, Mass. ; 
B. B. Russell, Brockton, Mass. The nominations 
were unanimously adopted. 


NATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New York, 
comes to teachers and others interested in educa- 
tional affairs with prospects and inducements that 
promise well for its success and worth. It is an 
organization entirely independent of any other 
reading or study course, and will depend on its in- 
herent worth for its success. Formed on a broad 
basis, its work will be supplementary to the whole 
range of school studies, while it will be in full 
sympathy with hard-working teachers whose inter- 
ests it is designed to serve. The faculty of the 
National Summer School of Methods, assisted by 
progressive teachers and educators in different 
parts of the country have united to carry the 
plans of the originator to a well-merited success. 

The officers of the Circle are : 

Prest. — Prof. W. H. Payne, University of 
Michigan. Vice-Prest.—Prof. Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, Supt. of Schools, Reading, Pa. Sec.—Chas. 
F. King, Manager of National School of Methods. 
Asst. Sec.—A. H. Kelley, Chapman School, Bos- 
ton. Treas.—Prof. E. N. Jones, Supt. Schools, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Auditor—Geo. B. Buffing 
ton, Boston, Mass. 

Councilors — Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor, 
Boston; Dr. A. P. Stone, Supt. Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. M. Hitt, High School, North- 
field, Vt.; S. T. Dutton, Supt. Schools, New 


Haven, Conn. ; Miss M. 8S. Cooper, Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y.; Henry Sabin, Supt. of 


Schools, Clinton, Ia.; J. J. Mapel, State Normal 


School, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. F. Wright, Supt. 
Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; A. P. C. Griffin, Bos- 
ton Public Library ; M. F. Pritchard, Comins 
School, Boston. 

The Board of Directors will consist of the per- 
sons who lay out the different courses of reading, 
a part of whom have been mentioned above. 

Among the directors we also notice the names 
of Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master Boston Nor- 
mal School; Hon. J. W. Patterson, commissioner 
of education, N. H.; Col. Thomas W. Knox, 
author, New York’; Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 

resident Mills College, Cal. ; Charles F. Carroll, 
ormal School, Conn. 

Some of the advantages offered by the National 


are: 

1, The courses of reading are to be laid out by 
men and women whose names and positions will 
add great weight to the selections. 

2. All books will be selected on merit alone, 
and will be of great practical help to the teacher, 

3. All the books required in any one year can 
be read in the summer vacation. 

4. All the courses will be carefully graded, and 
each will offer a choice of books. 

5. There will be courses in primary, grammar, 
high school, and college instruction, with elective 
system with each. Some of the courses will be 
entirely professional ; others will be for general 
culture. 

6. The National Teachers’ Reading Circle will 
secure for its members books and magazines at 
reduced rates; it will offer inducements for the 
forming of State, county, and local societies; it 
will give certificates for each year’s work, and a 
diploma at the end of the prescribed course. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Colby University, Waterville, Me.: July 4, 
baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Geo. D. B. Pepper, 
D.D., president. July 6, literary oration by Ihev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., ton. July 7, 
commencement Day. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.: June 27, 
baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., president. June 30, Commencement Day. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: June 
6, pene sermon by Rev. J. R. Kendrick, 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass.: June 20, 
baccaleureate sermon by Rev. L. Clark Seelye. 
June 23, commencement day address by Rev. W. 
B. Huntington, D.D., of New York City. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O.: Bacea- 
laureate sermon by Washington Gladden, D.D. 
Commencement day address by Prest. D. N. 
Long, of Antioch College. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. : Bac- 
ealaureate sermon by Prest. Franklin Carter, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Sermon before the Y. M. C. A, 
by Rev. Dr. Duryea. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, : Baccalaure- 
ate sermon by Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York City. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Me.: Baccalaure ser- 
mon by Prest. O. B. Cheney, D.D. Commence- 
ment day address by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. Ser- 
mon before the Theological School by Rev. James 
L. Phillips, of India. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass.: Baccalaureate 
sermon by President Capen, on Sunday, June 13, 
at 4.30 p.m. Tuesday, June 15, Alumni Day. 
Annual meeting of the Alumni Association at 3 p. 
m. ; literary exercises of the Association at 4 p. m. ; 
oration by Hou. H. M. Knowlton, of New Bed- 
ford ; meeting of the Tufts College Club of Boston, 
and collation at 5 p.m. Wednesday, June 16, 
twenty-ninth annual commencement. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I.: Sunday, 
June 13, baccalaureate sermon by President Rob- 
inson, at 4 p. m.; sermon before the Society of 
Missionary Inquiry, by Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., 
of Providence. Tuesday, June 15, at 11 a. m., 
addresses before the alumni, by Rev. James O. 
Murray, D.D., dean of Princeton College; poem 
by Isaac N. Ford, .. New York City; com- 
mencement exercises, Wednesday, June 16. 

State Normal University, Normal, [linois : Com- 
mencement week, 1886. June 20, 10.30 a. m., an- 
nual sermon before the seniors; June 23, 8 p. m., 
public meeting of the alumni; June 24, 9 a. m., 
commencement exercises. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The meeting at Topeka, Kas., takes place 
July 7-19, 1886. The Boston & Albany R. R. 
will sell tickets from points on its line to Topeka 
and return, via all lines, at very low rates. 
Tickets good going, July 5 to 13, and good to re- 
turn until Sept. 10, 1886. For more detailed in- 
formation, address A. S. Hanson, Gen’l Pass. 
Agent, Boston. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 
An Act Relating to the Employment of Teachers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The school committee of any city 
or town may elect any duly qualified person to 
serve as a teacher in the public schools of such 
city or town during the pleasure of such commit- 
tee ; provided, such person has served as a teacher 
in the public schools of such city or town for a 
period of not less than one year. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 


passage. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLorApo,—A fine portrait of Hovace Greeley 
was recently presented to the Colorado city of that 
name. The people of Greeley made the high 
school the ounanins of the picture. It was un- 
veiled lately, and presented to the school with ap- 
propriate exercises. 

. P. Storey has been reélected principal of the 
Sterling school at a salary of $90 per month. The 
school has three departments. 

Prof. Davis of the chemical department of the 
State Agricultural College has resigned ; he will 
engage in the drug business at Ft. Collins. 

r. A. S, Dwight, a recent graduate of the 
Columbia School of Mines, and now a metallur- 
gist in one of the large smelters in Pueblo, gave 
the senior class of the South Pueblo high school a 
series of lectures on mineralogy. The lessons were 
of a very practical nature, and amply illustrated by 
specimens of native working ores. 

Mr. C. B. MeVay, of the senior class of the 
South Pueblo high school, has been appointed a 
cadet in the U. 8S. Naval Academy. te left his 
class and went at once to take the entrance ex- 
amination. He passed among the highest,—a fact 
very gratifying to his friends and to those who 
have worked so hard to build up a high school of 
merit in this new place. 

Teachers in the East that desire to spend a few 
weeks in the mountains after the Topeka conven- 
tion should write to George Ady, general passen- 
ger agent, Denver, for the fine illustrated guide- 
books recently issued by the Union Pacific road. 
S. K. Hooper, of the nger department of the 
Denver and Rio Grande, will send, upon applica- 
tion, similar publications. From these superb 
a folders, and guide-books, you can gain more 
authentic information concerning routes of travel, 
the scenic attractions of the West, than in any 
other way. The writer gives this for the benefit 
of the craft, and knows whereof he affirms. 


GEORGIA.—Prof. Horace Bumstead, treasurer 
of the Atlanta University, gave a very interesting 
address at Marlboro, Mass., recently, showing the 
progress that has been made in the past by the in- 
stitution he represents, its present condition, and 
its needs to enable it to help accomplish success- 
fully the work of education so imperatively de- 
manded at the South. 


INDIANA.—Prof. John B. DeMotte, A.M., 
has an illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Music,’’ which treats of our sense relations to the 
external world, especially the simple, compound, 
and harmonious vibrations received by the sense of 
hearing. The projections are made by a twenty- 
eight Tenhare electric current, with a Dubosque- 
Fauceault focusing-lamp ninety-foot objective. It 
is a grand success, both in its philosophy, style, 
experiments, illustrations, and projections. He 
illustrates the theory of sound, combined harmonic 
vibrations, overtones, etc. He has also views of 
nearly forty of the great musicians of the world’s 
history. 


State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINors.—The commencement exercises of the 
Pekin high school takes place Friday afternoon, 
May 28. The class consists of three girls. May 
25 the Delavan high school will graduate two boys 
and three girls. A novel program is out for the 
commencement of the Washington high school. 
The following are the subjects of exercises to be 
rendered on the evening of May 25: ‘‘ Problem 
in Algebra’’; Hydrogen Experiments ’’; It 
Does Move’’; ‘‘ Oxygen, Experiments by Class ”’ ; 
** Proposition in Geometry” ; ‘* Air (Experiments 
with Air-Pump)”’; Progress.’? The class cdn- 
sists of four boys and four girls. 

The directors of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading 
Circle are now making arrangements for the ex- 
aminations to be held in June and July. They 
will be of such a character that no teacher, who 
has read the work outlined, need fear to take them. 
Neither will they be such as to involve a great 
amount of work. The answers will be brief, so as 
not to im too much work upon the examiners. 
In the school-law the examination will be limited 
to the school, the directors, and the teacher,—that 
is, no questions will be asked except on these 


topics. 

The leading teachers of Vermilion Co, evince a 
commendable zeal to take higher rank in the pro- 
fession. ‘Three of the Danville teachers,— Messrs. 
Jones, Mead, and Perrin,—have recently been 
taking the examination for State certificate in 
Indiana. : 

Supt. Brand of Jo Daviess Co. has finished his 
examinations, and with the exception of unusually 
bright applicants, has granted certificates to none 
of those who were less than eighteen years of age. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. A. M, Kelyon has been 
réelected principal of the Sleepy Eye schools at a 

of $1,000. 

The Olmstead Co, teachers have organized an 
association. 

Commencement exercises at the Winona State 
Normal School, Wednesday, May 26. The grad- 
uating elass is the largest and best that ever grad- 
uated from the school. 

The next regular meeting of the Mankato Nor- 
mal School Alumni Association will be held Aug. 
11, instead of at the close of the school year, as 
formerly. 

A young lady, a pupil in the Rochester schools, 
had been in the habit of walking the streets after 
school hours instead of going directly home. After 
warning her to no purpose, the superintendent sus- 
pended her from school. The girl’s father ap- 
pealed to the board of education, which unani- 
mously sustained the superintendent. 


The Lake City high school will graduate a class 
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of 19 this year,—the largest class ever sent out 
from that school. ; 

The graduating class of the Stillwater high 
school numbers 7 members. 

Miss Carrie M. Williams, a member of the 
faculty of the St. Cloud normal school, has been 
cempelled, by ill health, to resign her position. 
There is a great demand for the graduates from 
the St. Cloud normal school. ie eile 

Thirty-three pupils in a Rice Co. district signed 
the temperance and anti-tobacco pledge. : 

Supt. B. F. Wright, of the St. Paul public 

has resigned his position at the end of the 
present school year. His probable successor is 5. 
5. Taylor, principal of the Franklin School, St. 
Paul. 


@Marnyiann.—A of professors and stu- 
dents have left the Johns Hopkins University, at 
Baltimore, for Abaco, one of the islands of the 
Bahama group, where the summer session of the 
Zodlogical Laboratory will be held. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorkK.— Ninety-six men were graduated 
at the commencement exercises of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, held in New York, 
May 17. 

The annual commencement of the Columbia 
College Medical Department took place at Stein- 
way Hall, May 13. E. B. Crayen of Connecticut 
was awarded the first prize of $500 for general ex- 
cellency. There were 97 graduates. 

The 24th convocation of the University of the 
State of New York will be held in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol at Albany, on July 6, 7, 


- and 8, 1886. Preliminary program : 


Tuesday, July 6, a. m.—Address of Welcome, 
by Chancellor R. Pierson, Report of Ex. Com., 
by John E. Bradley, Ph.D. Papers: ‘* Tact in 

eaching,”’ by Rev. B. Noah. ‘* Manual Train- 
ing,’’ by Principal S. G. Love, Jamestown. Dis- 
eussion. Paper, ‘‘ Entomological Science,’’ by J. 
A. Lintner, Ph.D. 

Afternoon.—‘* Has the College a Logical Place 
in our System of Education?’’ by Profs. Oren 
Root and S. G. Williams. Discussion opened by 
Vice-Chancellor H. A. MacCraken. 

Evening.—*‘ Elements of Knowledge,’’ by Prof. 
W. D. Wilson. ‘‘ Higher Education and Relig- 
ion,’’ by Prest. W. DeW. Hyde. 

Wednesday, July 7, a. m. — *‘ Languages,’’ by 
L. Sauveur. Discussion. ‘‘ Museums of Natural 
History,’ by James Hall, LL.D. 

Report of Committee on Necrology, by <As- 
sistant Secretary, A. B. Watkins, Ph.D. 

Afternoon.—** Habit in Education,’’ by Princi- 
tins H. Cook. Discussion. ‘‘ Changes in the 

nts’ Examinations,’’ by Principal C. T. R. 
Smith. 

Evening. — Address, ‘‘ Elective Studies,” by 
Prest. James MeCosh. 

Thursday, July 8, a, m.—‘*‘ The Mutual Rela- 
tions of Colleges and Academies,’’ by Prest. C. 
K. Adams. *‘ Conference upon College Educa- 
tion in the State of New York,’’ Chancellor C. N. 
Sims will preside and open the discussion ; subject, 
**Classical Requirements for the Degree of A. B.”’ 

J. E. BRADLEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 


A meeting of the associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York will be held on Tuesday, July 
6, at 5.00 p. m. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Oun10.—In his inaugural before the Ohio Col- 
lege Association, Dr. Cutter protested against the 
modern innovation of giving up the government 
of a college to the students, as pernicious in its 
Work has begun on the new B 
or on new Bradley Hall of 
Oberlin College. nd 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Another Greek play has 
been performed by American college students,— 
those of the University of Pennsylvania,—‘‘ The 
Acharnians, of Aristophanes.’’ 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Allentown, July 6, 7, and 8. The following is 
the program as thus far announced by the Exec- 
utive Committee : 

Tuesday, a. m., July 6.—Addresses of Wel- 
come ; Su J. O. Knauss, L. B. Landis, and 
Hon. W. Ruhe. Response; Supt. R. F. Hof- 
fecker. Inaugural Address; Hon. J. Q. Stewart. 


Supt. W. W. Woodruff. Reading Circles ;” 
H. Boer“ Minersville. Discussion opened by 
D. S, Keith. 

Evening.—‘‘ Uses of Ugliness ;”’ Rev. J. De- 
Witt Miller. 

Wednesday, a. m., July 7. — Nomination of 
Officers. ‘‘ The Normal School Again;’’ Dr. 
G. M. Philips. Discussion opened by Prof. W. 
Noetling. “Study of Birds in the Schools ;” 
Prof. E. L. Kemp. ‘‘ Education Demanded by 
the Times;”’’ Supt. C. A. Babeock. 

Afternoon.—** Discipline ;” Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. ‘‘ The College and the Public School ;’’ 
Prof. M. H. Richards. Discussion opened by 
Supt. Thos. M. Balliet. 

Evening.—Exercises by Indian Pupils from Car- 
lisle. Drawings by Prof. George E. Little, of 
Washington. 

Thursday, a. m., July 8.—Election of Officers. 
‘Primary Work ;”’ Miss M. L. Dunn, Garrett’s 
Ford. Discussion opened by W. H. Watson, Wic- 
oniseo. ‘* The County Institute ;’’ Supt. G. J. 
Luckey. Discussion opened by G. W. Twitmyer. 

Afternoon.—** High Schools ;’’? Supt. R. M. 
Streeter. Discussion opened by Supt. R. H. 
Buehrle. ‘* Incidental Teaching in Primary 
Schools ;’’ Mrs. H. Kemp. 

Evening —Brief addresses by Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Dr. A. R. Horne, Judge E. Albright, Dr. E. 
E. Higbee, Supt. G. J. Luckey, Hon. H. Houck, 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. F. Taylor, and others. 


ViRGINIA.—The oldest Episcopal Church is 
that in Williamsburg. It contains the font in 
which Pochahontas was baptized. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The late John Brewster, of Boston, has made 
a munificent legacy to his native town of Wolf- 
boro. After providing liberally for his relatives, 
Wolfboro, as residuary legatee, is likely to receive 
over a million of dollars from his estate, chiefly for 
the Brewster Academy. A fine town hall and 
library building are provided, as well as funds for 
the town poor and for the public schools. Wolf- 
boro has great natural attractions, and is an ad- 
mirable place for the Brewster Academy, which is 
likely to start with a larger fund than any other 
academy in this country ever had at the outset. 
The cilizens are striving to make the town more 
attractive and worthy of such an institution. Dr. 
Northrop lectured there last Friday evening on 
** Village Improvement,’ and after the lecture 
**The Wolfboro Improvement Association’’ was 
organized, which promises well for the sanitary 
and esthetic progress of the town. 

Memorial services for the late Professors San- 
born, Brown, and Noyes will be held at Hanover, 
June 24. Rev. William J. Tucker, of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and one of the col- 
lege trustees, will give the address. 

— James B, Fassett has been elected president 
of the Nashua Board of Education. 

— Dana G. Marble, of Dartmouth College, is 
principal of the high school at Hillsborough Bridge. 

— Laconia has voted to build a new high-school 
building, the cost not to exceed $21,000. It will 
be located on Academy street. 

— The town of Lee is to build two new school- 
houses. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—Mr. T. F. Seward will give a lecture 
on the Tonic Sol-fa system in Horticultural Hall 
on Thursday evening of this week. 

The annual prize drill of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology was witnessed by 5,000 
persons. 

— At a meeting of the Somerville School Board 
it was voted that Wednesday, June 30, be assigned 
as _ day in the grammar and primary schools, 
and that the graduation exercises of the grammar 
schools take place on Thursday evening, July 1, 
at the First Methodist Church. 

— George F. Lawton, the recently elected super- 
intendent of schools, is a Lowell boy, a graduate 
of the ~ schools and of Williams College, class 
of 68, e substituted in the high school one year 
as teacher of sciences, and for the six years follow- 
ing was master of the Green Grammar School, 
making for himself a reputation beyond the limits 
of the city. Since 1875 he has been in the legal 
profession, but has retained his interest in schools, 
as a member of the school committee, ete. He 


A fternoon.—** Defects in the Pennsylvania School 
Laws;” Col. D. B. Case. Di i 


opened by | has been city solicitor since 1881. All classes of 


citizens are pleased with his acceptance of the 
office, and all school interests are to be congratu- 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Dr. R. A. Guild. the accomplished librarian 
of Brown University, has recently contributed a 
series of interesting articles to the Providence 
Journal, under the title of ‘‘ Footprints of Roger 
Williams. 

— Hon. B. M. Bosworth was Memorial Day 
orator for Warren. 

— The State Legislature of 1886 was organized 
at Newport, Tuesday, May 25. The following 
are the names of the Committeee on Education : 
In the Senate—Ezra Gifford, T. C. Watson, Mel- 
ville Bull, I. H. Easterbrook, C. H. Peckham ; 
in the House—F, G. Jillson, Rev. M. Van Horne, 
C. H. Coggshall, T. P. Barnefield’ J. F. Chase, 
L. L. Chillson, J. O. Chester. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Miss Lucy R. Bliss, for many 
ears a teacher in the high school, has been granted 
lowe of absence for the remainder of the summer 
term, and sailed for Europe last week. The 
modelling classes in Wolsey School are doing some 
excellent work, under direction of Professor Bail 
and Principal Mark Pitman.——The brass ham- 
mering, for recreation, is a success in the Dwight 
School, under direction of Principal Camp.—— 
The local papers notice the excellent woodwork of 
Prinicpal French’s boys in Skinner school.—— 
Mr. Yan Phon Lee, of Yale College, recently de- 
livered a very interesting and instructive lecture to 
the teacher of the Welch Training School, on the 
subject, ‘‘ Customs of Chiva, and Reasons for 
Them.”’ Several boys in Wooster School are 
taking sewing-lessons, as an experiment, by Prin- 
oak tenen. They enjoy it very much, and do 


good work. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
BOSTON TO MOUNT DESERT. 


By the Elegant and Commodious Steamers of 
BOSTON & BANCOR STEAMSHIP Co. 


The eastward voyage on the great steamships of 
this Company affords a very refreshing change from 
the summer temperature of Boston, and the inland 
and southern cities, and removes one, in one or two 
hours, from the intense heat to the cool air of the 
ocean, enriched by the intense vitality which comes 
pulsating in from the distant plains of the outer At- 
antic. 

You leave the noises and distractions of the town 
and pass out into these vast, quiet places of the sea, 
with pure and bracing air and fascinating views on 
avery side, and a change of scene and life, which is 
rich in physical and mental benefit. 

Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf daily (except Sun- 
day), at 5.00 p m., and move down the harbor with 
stateliness and speed, looking down on the many ves- 
sels, steamers, coasters, and yachts, which flit in and 
out among the islands on every side, passing by the 
ragged and rocky “ Brewsters ”’ on the right, and the 
beaches of Winthrop and Lynn on the left into Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, along a seaboard fretted and fringed 
in a most remarkable manner, forming a long-drawn 
labyrinth of coves, bays, and headlands, to the twin 
lights on Thatcher’s Island ; and here, while the 
shades of night are os fast, supper will be served, 
and later state-rooms will be sought for a full night’s 
zee 5+ a the steamer speeds on her way to Rock- 
and, Me. 

From the twin lights off Cape Ann the course is 
past the Isles of Shoals and Boone Island to Monhe- 
gan, whose light cheers the darkness of early morning. 

At dawn the steamef passes White Head and enters 
Penobscot Bay, with views of Camden Mountains; 
soon after rounding the picturesque promontory, 
‘Owls Head,” the vessel reaches Rockland, and pas- 
sengers land at the wharf, where the tourists’ break- 
fast will be waiting on the fast steamer, ‘“ Mount De- 
sert,” built expressly for this route, The sail to Bar 
Harbor affords magnificent views. ‘Here a cape, 
clad in fine greenery, extends out into the sea, co- 
quettishly encircling a great field of blue waves; there 
a bold headland, with its outlying prongs, meets and 
buffets the billows with catapultic force; here the 
bright flood runs merrily up into the land, the hills 
stepping down to its borders, mirroring their outline 
as 1p glass; there a hundred isles are seen like spark- 
ling emeralds in the summer sea. 

After re breakfast, providing yourself with a 
tourist map (which are distributed at the office), and tak- 
ing a comfortable seat on the spacious promenade deck, 
you ans follow the course of the steamer while she speeds 
on her way. 

From Rockland the route is across Penobscot Bay to 
the central group of islands which traverses through the 
charming scenery of Fox Island Thoroughfare, touchin 
at several quaint maritime villages, and giving views o 
the distant mountains, the remote seaward cliffs of Isle 
au Haut, and the bold peaks of Mount Desert. 

After crossing Placentia Bay and Bass Harbor, the 


steamer sweeps up to the wharf at South West Harbor, 
one of the most attractive resorts of easterg Maine. The 


views of Mount Desert across Somes’ Sound are thought 
by many to be the finest at this point. 

The steamer, after passing Bear Island Light, rounds 
the bold eastern headland of Mount Desert, and runs u 
Frenchman’s Bay, by a long line of spray-whitened cliffs 
and many a costly vile, Pees Schooner H r 
Creek, Anemone Cave, Balance Rock to Bar Harbor, 
which is reached in time for dinner. 

Passengers will find every uniformed official and em- 
ployee courteous and polite, and ready to tender such ser- 
vice and give such information as may be desired. 

Fare to Members of the Institute from Boston to Mount 
Desert and return, $5.00. Tickets going limited from 
July Ist to 9th, good to return on and until August 2d. 
Tickets may be obtained at any ticket office or on board 
the steamers. 

Steamers return from Bar Harbor daily (except Sun- 
day), at 100 p m. Passengers arrive in Boston early next 
morning. Staterooms with two berihs, $1.50 and £2.00 
each. Niay be engaged in advance. Breakfast and Sup- 
per, 50 cents cach. Office on the wharf at Bar Harbor, 
where staterooms may be engaged, or any information in 
regard to Railroads, or Steamboats, Expresses, Hotels, or 
Points of Interest, will be cheerfully furnished by officials 
in charge. 

Arrangements have been made with the International 
Express Company to take trunks from dwellings at Prov- 
idence, Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Woonsocket, 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, and ali other points 
south and west of Boston, at which they have offices, and 
deliver them at the hotel in Bar Harbor at 75 cents each, 
thus saving tourists the trouble of transfers and a saving 


in cost. 


‘* How to choose? That’s a point 
On which tastes disagree.’’ 

There will be no disagreement of taste, 
however, when having made the choice of 
the Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., you 
ride over a track that is as smooth and safe 
asa perfect road-bed, steel rails, iron bridges, 
interlocking switches and other devices can 
make it, in through trains equipped with 
every convenience and appointment that will 
add to comfort and safety, from Chicago or 
Peoria to the teachers’ meeting at Topeka. 
It is the only line running through Pullman 
sleepers from Chicago direct to Topeka 
without change. It is the line running two 
trains each way daily between Chicago and 
Kansas City, or Atchison, connecting with 
the trains from Peoria. The trains between 
these points are thoroughly equipped with 
Pullman sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
reclining-chair cars, and comfortable pas- 
senger coaches of modern design and ap- 
pointments, as well as the famous C. B. & 
Q. dining cars. They connect in Union 
depots at Chicago or Peoria with through 
trains from all points east, and at Kansas 
City or Atchison with trains for Topeka. 
The Burlington route is also the only line 
with its own track from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis, direct to Denver, either via Pa- 
cifie Junction, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, 
or via Kansas City or Atchison, thus be- 
coming the principal line to the mountain 
resorts of Colorado, and to all points of in- 
terest on the Pacific coast. See that your 
tickets to the National Educational Associ- 
ation meeting at Topeka, to Colorado, or 
to California, reads via the C. B. & Q. R.R., 
for, as an experienced traveler has written 
in one of the metropolitan dailies: “ For 
thoroughness of equipment, precision of 
time, attention to the comfort of the pas- 
senger, there is no road so satisfactory as 
the Burlington. Run on its line; a station 
and a time-card tell the hour. It shows 
everywhere the effect of masterful, practi- 
cal management.” ‘Tickets via this route 
can be obtained of any railroad ticket agent 
in the United States or Canada,—those to 
Topeka at reduced rates by members of the 
above association. For further information, 
address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, Il. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henry, New York, says: ‘In nervous 


diseases, I know of no preparation to equal it.’’ 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE. 


Shepard’s Chemistry 


Has been introduced SOLELY ON ITS MERITS into 

sixty-five Colleges and High Schools, in all of which 

tis giving excellent satisfaction. Send for circulai 

giving opinions of leading professors and teachers of 

the subject. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of introduction 
price (81.12). 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
18 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED 


By a gentleman who graduated from the Oswego 
State Normal School and from Yale College ; has 
been a special student at Johns Hopkins University; 
= pas had eight years suceessfal experience i 
eaching. 
Information as to specialities and references given 
on application. 
Address WM. M. ABER 
569 d 212 East 46th St., New York City. 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For JUNE contains : 

The Group System of College Studies in the 
Johns opkins University, Pres. D. C. 
GILMAN. 

The Marvard ‘“‘ New Education,” PRoF. G. 
HowIson. 

in Education, Jonn H. DENI- 
SON, 

McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States, HON. MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

The Spiritual Problem of the Manufactur- 
ing Town, WILLIAM|W. ADAMs, ;D.D. 

South African Religion, Rry. J. TYLER. 


35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year’s Session 


ibe.te City of Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., tater 


’s College, will open a 


Ne. 7 Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION *?%:‘** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


NOTICE. 


Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 
ber 7, 1886. Two years’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 
Complete eourse of Vocal Training. Thorag instruction. The newest thought and methods. 
‘Address MOSES BROWN, Principal. 


TRUE 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
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TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
and others traveling southward, the “ Nor- 
folk Route ’ from Boston offers exceptional 
advantages, to which we invite your atten- 

ion. 

For a short ocean trip no itinerary in 
our eastern waters is more attractive or more 
enjoyable than this. Starting from Boston | 
in one of the palatial steamers of this line, 

the course is laid down Massachusetts Bay, | 
through the beautiful Vineyard Sound, in 
full view of Oak Bluffs and all the most 
picturesque scenery of the Massachusetts 
coast. ‘Thence the voyage is out on the 
broad ocean, far away from sight or sound 
of land until the Chesapeake Bay is reached, 
and the journey continued up this magnifi- 
cent arm of the sea to Norfolk and Balti- 
more. The latter part of the voyage is over 


‘placid Chesapeake to Baltimore, which is ionship, 


the waters made famous by the naval battle | moil of the city are left behind, and almost attentive officers, and perfect service. Un- 


between the Monitor and the Merrimac,’ forgotten in the listlessness and the quiet 
and in full view of Fortress Monroe. The' enjoyment to which “a life on the ocean 
steamer arrives at Norfolk within forty-| wave” conduces. The voyager paces the 
eight hours of the time of departure from’ deck by day, or sits for hours beneath the 
Boston, and then proceeds farther up the! starry, moon-lit sky in delightful compan- 
; breathing health-giving draughts of 
reached in twelve hours more ; old Annap-' pure, salt air, and feeling the inspiration of 
olis, with its United States Naval academy, |the grandeur and beauty of old ocean. 
and Forts Carroll and McHenry being|The experience is a tonic to the mental and 
among the attractive and picturesque sights | physical being alike, and both health and 
which serve to make this part of the jour- spirits respond with renewed vitality to the 
ney delightful. recuperative surroundings. 

The trip thus outlined is filled to reple- 
tion with enjoyable experiences. It affords 
all the advantages of a “sea change,” with 
none of the discomfort attending a longer 
voyage, and gives a new lease of life to the 


and fullest enjoyment. 


There is nothing lacking to the highest advantageous rates. 
The dust and noise ets, and full information, call on or address 
‘and other distractions of travel by land are C. P. Gaither, Soliciting Agent, 290 Wash- 
far removed, and in their place the traveler ington Street, Boston, Mass.; George E. 
finds comfortable quarters, freedom for ex- Smalley, Agent, 53 Central Wharf, Boston, 


der these conditions the voyage presents 
the very poetry of travel, and the student 
returns home refreshed and reinvigorated 
for the pleasures and the duties of the 
future, and with reminiscences of delightful 
experiences that will linger long in memory. 


We beg you will call at Central Wharf, 


and inspect our steamships and general facil- 
ities for doing business. 
railway connections at Norfolk and Balti- 
more enable us to sell through tickets to all 
points in the South and Southwest at very 


Our numerous 


For time-tables, tick- 


overworked student. The rush and tur- | ercise, an admirable cuisine, courteous and Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The next school year should find each teacher sup- 
plied with THE TEACHER’S AID to School | 
Attendance. Single copy, 20 cents. ones taken. ; 
ANNON, 


J. M 
p72 d 110 Hickory St., Springfield, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


A Novel by ARTHUR SHERBURN HARDY, author of 
“But Yeta Woman.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is at once a fascinating novel, and a picture of 
human experience and the mystery of human influ- 
ence. The scenes are partly in Europe, yearey in 
America. The same pure, bracing air breathes 
through this novel which was so noticeable and wel- 
come in “ But Yet a Woman,” while the style is even 
more admirable, and the story stronger and more 


masterly. 
OLD SALEM, 
By ELEANOR PUTNAM. 1 Vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


This little book contains three articles which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly,—Old Salem Shops, 
A Salem Dame-School, and Salem Cupboards; in ad- 
dition, Two Salem Institutions,and My Cousin the Cap- 
tain; and an introduction by Mr. ARLO BATEs, The 
essays are written from a familiar knowledge of what 
is unigue and curiously engaging in Salem usages and 
traditions, and in a singularly charming style. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
OF CHRIST. 
By F. W. GUNSAULUS. 1 Vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a fresh and engaging book on a theme which 
appeals strongly to the religious imagination of man- 
kind. It is original, scholarly, and reverent, and can- 
not fail to interest those whom its subject attracts. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 


By Horace E. ScuDDER. In Riverside Paper Series. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents. 

CONTENTs : Left Over from the Last Century ; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally Overheard ; 
A Hard Bargain ; A Story of the Siege of Boston ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; Do not even the 
Publicans the Same ? Nobody’s Business. 


ST. GREGORY’S GUEST, 
AND RECENT POEMS. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 16mo, parch- 
ment, $1.00. 
Mr. Whittier has here collected the poems he has 
written since the publication of ‘The Bay of Seven 
Islands ” in 1883. 


SIGNS AND SEASONS. 


By JoHn BuRROUGHS, author of ‘‘ Wake Robin,” 
* Fresh Fields,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
CoNTENTs: A Sharp Lookout ; A Saray of Pine ; 
Hard Fare; Tragedies of the Nests; A Snow Storm; 
A Taste of Maine Birch ; Winter Neighbors ; A Salt 
Breeze ; Spring Relish ; A River View ; Bird Ene- 
mies ; Phases of Farm Life ; Roof-Tree. 
A delightful book of out-door and domestic life. 


CALIFORNIA. 


From the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco. A Study of Ameri- 
can Character. Vol. VII. in Series of American 
Commonwealths. By Royce, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. 
With a fine Map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Dr. Royce is a native Californian, is acquainted 
with the State as a citizen, and by very careful re- 
search he has collected in a single volume the curious 
and remarkably instructive facts which the unique 
history of California offers. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By NATHANIEL HoLMeEs. New edition, greatly en- 
larged. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Judge Holmes is a firm believer in the theory that 
Lord | acon wrote the plays which bear Shakes- 
eare’s hame. His work on the subject is unques- 
lonably the fullest and most bead | of attention of 
all the ks ever written to prove this thesis. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, — a “ Family Boardin 
School te Boys,” located in one of the most delight 
ful and healthy N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steamboat, from several large cities. he 
aane is three stories, and contains 28 good s'zed 
rooms, fitted up with ali modern improvements for 
family and school [epes ; will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, | 
With fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberall patron- 
ized, but may be lar ely increased by suitable effort, 

desired. Said school property with carpets, cur- 
tains, school furniture, and fixtures, etc., will be sold 
000 terms of payment easy. if sale is made 

y ist, a discount from these es will 
made, Apply at once to td ais 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N, E, Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston, 


| THE FINE SCHOOL PROPERTY 


“The Sauveur College of ‘Languages 


Will open this year at Oswego, N. Y., on Monday, 
July 12. All teachers from New England (and we 
trust there will be many) who design to attend this 
Session will find it for their interest to correspond 
’ IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


We advertised for sale in Eastern Illinois, is now of- 
fered on more favorable terms. For particulars 
apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, with 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Summer Collage of Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT., 
Opens July 12th for Six Weeks. 
For Programmes, etc., address 
W. A. DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN BOTANY 


AT THE 
BOTANIC GARDEN OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Course will begin Thursday, July ist, and end 
Saturday, July 3ist, 1886. 


adgents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


_| During the summer vacation to introduce our new 


and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E, 


POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


o canvass forone of the 

largest, oldest - estab- 
lished, best known Nurseries in thecountry. Most 
liberal terms. Unequaled facilities. Prices low. 
Geneva Nursery, Established 1846. W.&T. SMITH, 
Geneva, New York. 


Instruction will be Gren in The Principles of Mor- 
phology, Outlines of Descriptive Botany, and Ele- 
ments of Vegetable Physiology, by Prof. GOODALE. 
Mr. P. L. SARGENT will instruct in methods for 
identifying Flowering Plants and the more common 
Cryptogamie Genera. 
1e course is designed especially for teachers. 
for the course, $25. 
For further information, address 
MR. F. L. SARGENT, 
417 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Or the President, L. A. STAGER. 


SUMMER COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


AF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The 12th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 5th,and continue six weeks, under the direction of 
ARTHUR M., ComMEyY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany). 
Instruction will be given in General Chemistry, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Organie Chem- 
istry, and Mineralogy. Special attention given to 
advanced work in all branches. The instruction is 
given practically in the laboratory, supplemented by 
experimental lectures. The courses are especially 
designed for teachers in secondary schools, and are 
open both to men and women. For further fnforma- 

Dr. ARTHUR M. CoMEy, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Few 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK. * Multum in Parvo.” 


The Essentials of Geography: 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FisHEr, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the 
hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and 
descriptive geography a pupil should be required to 
commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large 
geographies, any one of which, may be used in con- 
nection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound 
in flexible covers. 


Price, 30 cents; sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
supplied. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class private school in N. Y. State, a lady 
assistant. The candidate must be acollege gradu- 
ate whose specialty is LATIN, and a member of the 
Episcopal church. Apply to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ROUND LAKE (N. Y.) SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
JULY I2th to AUCUST I3th, 


On the beautiful Round Lake Assembly grounds, one hour from Albany, and twenty minutes by rail from 
Saratoga,—on the highway from the Hudson River to Lake George, the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence. 
There wili be a SCHOOL OF METHODS AND PRACTICE ; &@ SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, embracing 
CLAY AND SAND MODELING, PHONOGRAPHY, TYPE- WRITING AND PENMANSHIP; the FINE ARTs, 
including DRAWING, PAINTING, AND MusIcC ; a SCHOOL OF ORATORY; and DR. WORMAN’s LANGUAGE 
ScHOOoL,—English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew,conducted by 
the best teachers, assisted by eminent pedagogic lecturers. : 
Price of good board from $3.50 to $6.00 per week, according to location of rooms; those wishing to board 
themselves are furnished tents free, in clubs of five, and may reduce their living expenses to $2.50 per week. 
Tuition $12.00 for two studies ; every additional study, $3.00 extra. Those securing five pupils from one 
place are entitled to a Scholarship worth $12.00. - 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSEMBLY, July 20th to August 3d. Lectures, Concerts, Stereopticon exhibitions, 
ete., free tothe Schools. Special railroad rates. Excursions every Saturday futing the Session, at very low 
cost, to Saratoga or Saratoga Lake, or to and through Lake George, via Lake Champlain, from Old 
Ticonderoga. Send for Circulars. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 


TENTH SESSION — JULY 5th to AUGUST 6th. 


tion address 


School of Elocution, 
178 & 179 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. A. BLEECKER, Principal. 


Designed for the thorough, correct training of 
Pupils for Platform, Pulpit, Legal Bar, Count- 
ing House, and every-day Mercantile Pursuits. 

Particular attention paid to Gestures, and Culti- 
vation of the Voice. 


STAMMERING and all Impediments of 
Speech thoroughly cured. 


CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES furnished 
| with first-class talent. 


Instruction given in NINE:LANGUAGES, alse in EARLY ENGLISH 
Religious service in 


TWENTY-ONE TEACHERS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYNTAX, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, ART, and Music. 
French on Sunday. For circular and programme address the Director, 

Professor W. L. 


Amherst, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION 


OF THE 


MONROE CONSERVATORY OF ORATORY, 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Attention paid to the culture of individual voices. Daily voice and gesture exercises. Lectures by the 
Principal Ve his scientific system of voice training, and the Action of the Nerve Centers in Gesture. Also 
a course of lectures by men eminent in oratory or literature. For further information or circular, address 

668 eow C, WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Principal, 


you. 
dress at once CASTLE & Co., 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Summer we have positions that will pa Ad- 


PLATFORM 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of Gartiing thier. 
add 


est, humor and Bright, my 
“laughter and tears," it sells at sight to all. ‘o it 
e Life and Death of Mr. Go by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
#200 0 month made. Distance no hindrance as We 
five Extra Terms and Pay s. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & rd, Conn. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate ly 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| AGENTS WANTED. 
The N. 8. F. 


Teachers Wanted 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 


TO SELL 1e Kindergarten sys- 
“the Child's fustructor.” pages, Over 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER. 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
NAVAL HISTORY 


THE 
® — BY THE RENOWNED CHIEF, 
DAVID D. PORTER, 


ADMIRAL U. 8S. NAVY. 


cred Battle Por 
traits, &c., from sketches by Rear Admiral WaLkE 
Carl J. BECKER, and others, in one volume of over 
Pages printed on super-calendered pager. 
irstand only History.” and w 


t 
CEN; GRANTS MEMOIRS 
‘of 


a *,gives a@ complete account of the terrible 


CONFEDERATE CRUISERS. - 


Of Famous Naval Engagements, as those at PO 
Bory of FORT FIS of MOBILES AY, 
URE of NEW ORLEANS, and ofthe Struggles of 
the “ MONITOR” and“ MERRIMAC” of the hemov- 
| of Torpedoes and other Obstructions,from Har- 
rs and Rivers i 
the Vast Blockading S 


the Stupendous Events connected with the building 
and eervice of the Gunboats on the Great W 
vers,embracing the Capture of Forts Hen 
elson, and Battle of Shiloh. The Fall gt emphiss 
gad thelong Heroic investment and defen 
icksburg, and its final fall;Scenes of Indi 
roic Daring and Achievements. Giyingan account 
of every ‘A of ENTS ¥ the NT of the War, 


In every town there are numbersof peop 
will be glad to get this book. Itsells to Merchants, Me- 


chanics, Farmers, and eyery body. 
want ene agent in gay township, CLEARand 
CLUSIVE TERRITORY will be given to all our 
. Write for special terms and secure territory 


t 
Hartford Coun, 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
ms 
OF PARRAGUT'S FIGHT WITH 4 REBEL RAM AT MOBILE BAY. | 
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EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Price 
Eugene Grandet, - . - - - - De Ba Roberts Bros, Boston, #1 50 
Constance of Acadia - - - od +4 
Hours with German Classics. - + + + Hedge etd. - “ 
A Shadow of Dante. - - - - Rossetti 1 50 
Sow They Leer Romowerk. - - Goodwin D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 15 
Tommy's First Speaker. - - - - - Tommy Himself W H Harrison, Jr., Chicago, 50 
The Mayor of Sree - . - - ~ Hardy Henry Holt & Co, NY, 1 00 
Sheldon’s Complete Arithmetic. - - - - Sheldon & Co, NY, 
Ear! of Shaftesbury. - - - - - - Traill D Appleton & Co, NY. 
Face to Face. - - : - - - - Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 1 25 
Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements. - - Milne D Appleton & Co, NY, 
The Secret of her Life. - - - - - Jenkins = ~ = 25 
J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 25 
fioletta. - - - - - - - Wister 1 25 
Court Royal. - - - - - - - Gould o ed bed 75 
The South. - - - - - - - McClure 1 00 
The Wind of Destiny. - - - - - - Nard Houghton, Miffin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
The Transfiguration of Christ. - - - - Gansaulus 1 55 
Old Salem. - ° ° - Putnam 1 00 
Stories and Romances. - - Scudder 55 
In Primrose Time. - . - - - - Piatt 1 00 
Wisdom of the Ancients. - ° ° ° : Bacon Cassell & Co, N y, 10 
The Gladstone Parliament. - - - Lacy 400 
Blake Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, _ 1 25 
Bible Studies. - - - - - Dunning 40 & 60 
Guy Mannering. - ° - - . - Scott Ginn & Co, Boston, 70 
Elements of Chemical Arithmetic. - - - - Coit D C Heath & Co, Boston, 55 
Living or Dead. - - - - - Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 
Queries. _ _ —— - - - - - Moulton C L Sherrill & Co, Buffalo, NY, 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE NIAGARA FALLS. 

A person needs to take but one trip over 
the Michigan Central railroad to be con- 
vineed that no other road running between 
Chicago and Buffalo offers such advantages 
as this thoroughfare does. 

In the first place the location of the road 
is such that it gives travelers the advantage 
of viewing the finest farming lands to be 
found in the State of Michigan, running 
through the principal cities and towns, 
thence through Lower Canada, stopping at 
Falls View near the brink of the Horseshoe 
Fall, where the grandest of all views may 
be obtained from the car-window, and cross- 
ing the Niagara River over the new canti- 
lever bridge, one of the largest and finest in 
the United States, from which new views of 
Falls and Rapids are afforded. At Buffalo 
you make perfect connection with the four- 
track New York Central railroad for New 
York, Boston and New England. 

Aside from the above advantages, it fully 
sustains the reputation which it has so long 
enjoyed of having as fine, if not the finest, 
rolling stock of any of the Eastern roads. 
All through trains have, in connection with 
their regular passenger coaches (which by 
the way, are always neat, well warmed, and 
finely upholstered), beautiful drawing-room 
and palace cars, also dining and sleeping 
which are not excelled by any road in the 
country. 

Particular mention should be made of 
their dining-cars, which are supplied with 
all the luxuries of the season, admirably 
prepared and elegantly served, so that the 
traveler may dine at his ease as in a first- 
class hotel, while speeding along at fifty 
miles an hour. 

One of the notable features in regard to 
this road is the uniform courtesy of the em- 
ployés. Ladies traveling without escort 
may be assured of proper care and atten- 
tion at all times. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the ci 

e Hire an nsfer o 
Bagrage ng at the 


Grand Union Hotel, o 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Fe entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward 72 day. Euro 
— Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strietly first 
class hotel in and 
from Grand 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, Sc. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


— By struggling with misfortunes we are sure 
to receive some wounds in the conflict, but a sure 
method to come off victorious is by running away. 


— Neither mind nor body can act healthfully, 
if the blood is vitiated. Cleanse the vital current 
from impurities by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
This remedy purifies the blood, recruits the wasted 
energies, and restores health to the debilitated sys- 
tem. 


— To be free minded and cheerfully disposed, at 
hours of meat and sleep and of exercise, is one of 
the best precepts of long lasting. 


Scort’s EMULSION OF PurE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, especially valuable for 
Children—Dr. J. R. FRAYSER, Memphis, Tenn., 
says: ‘‘I have used Scott’s Emulsion for many 
years, and regard it as a valuable medicine for the 
diseases of adults, for infants teething, and 
broken-down systems in children. 


— If the human intellect hath once taken a lik- 
ing to any doctrine, it draws everything else into 
harmony with that doctrine and to its support. 

— Butter in some parts of Spain is sold by the 
yard. Esterbrook’s Steel Pens are sold by the 
gross, and, while excellent in quality, are moderate 
in price. 


— The seeds of love can never grow but under 
the warm and genial influences of kind feelings 
and affectionate manners. 

Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— We are apt to smile superciliously at the man 
who rides a hobby ; but if he brings up at the 
trough of financial success, we are the first to greet 
him with a grin of approbation. 


(ECZEMA,) 


POSITIVELY CURED 
BY 


PALMER’S 


READING MADE EASY 


The Synthetic “Sound System. 


The Synthetic Sound System is a method b 
and rapidity. It is based upon the rules of ¢ 


arranged to familiar airs and sung daily. B 
ory, acquire a thorough knowledgejof the ru 


L whieh children may be taught to read with unusual facility 
wepy, 

the pupil’s progress are overcome by the aid of Symhe 
this means the little ones, without any apparent effort of mem- 
es that govern our language. 


and all the difficulties that would otherwise impede 
tic Scales and Songs. The words of the latter are 


A constant use of the lead-pencil is requisite in the preparation of each lesson, and the absorbing interest 


this employment awakens 


proves that the busy little workers look upon It rather as a recreation than a task. 


Children of six years learn as cy! as those of eight, and prepare the lesson with equal correctness. 
1 


usly a e rules Orth 
~ he ying rthoepy, 


We find no 
first school year. 
For information, address 


e teacher is necessary during the first six months, after which by uncon- 
the pupils depend upon themselves and thus become independent 


difficulty in advancing beginners through the First, Second, and Third Readers, during the 


SYNTHETIC SOUND CO., 179 8, Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il, 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, AND GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils, 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abse- 
lutely positive im accomplishing its work. 


Any Child Can Use It. 


Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


By means of recent improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily regulated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
{ar Special discount for quantities of ten 


machines or over. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, ked, weighs about 10 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by tual. When the full price (5.00 each) is 
SENT with the order, we will send by EXPREss to any part 
of the NEw ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 

To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We Will rebate ONE-HALF 
of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 


statement of the amount paid. 


To save C. O. D. charges, the money should in all cases 
be sent with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 
8 ‘action quaranteed; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the 


money will be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after one week’s trial. 
[We refer by permission to the publisher of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. ] 
Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 


2@> Send for Circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN WIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAH, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


, and descriptive Saenes, ly to M. T. DENNIS, New England 


For full information, ma Agent, 290 
. GREENE, 287 Broadway . City ; T. B. GAULT, 57 Clark, St. Chicago. 


Washington St., Boston; W. 
Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 14, 13,'16, 1500. 


From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 


all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
powwesn, ae 
ast, North, an uth 
Change of Cars the G 
| Kansas Oty, CHANGE OF OARS OF 
ouls an nsas City. “Pong 
y. 
DWIGH 
"Bau Nebr so. Paducah foo 
Corn Alesand W; min n 
= 
- CHARGE ; PALACE DIN- 
3 ING CARS, are run on all 
- — through trains. 


have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
tates or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-tri 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United 
ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. R. 

CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, 

261 Broadway, New York City. 

W. W. LORD, JR., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

. D. PE , Traveling Passenger Agen 
JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 
210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. THE NEW ENGLAND 
Young Folke’ Speaker. (Bureau of Education. 


100 Pages. er, 15 cents; cents. 

Adapted to c ren ranging from ten years o m 
Under the of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 


down to lisping infancy, and suived to every oc- 

casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 


take part. Just Ready. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

alogues, all new and original, and suited to harges Ren- 
the wants of children from five to fifteen ears. d ae Cc to School Officers for Services 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the . 


kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springjield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 


104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 

This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 
tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 

‘*We can commend this work with confidence 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to a themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 5 Semenset St., ™ 
ion, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HrramM OrncurTT,— 
Please send me your circulars and form of applice 
tion. My college president has advised me to 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, next year, and to register with you as the best 
PHILADELPHIA, PA | of ‘aining such a position as I CLARK, 
aches a | Galesburg, IU, March 17, 1886, Knox College, 
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“Colleges and Schools. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

(\BANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

& College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. | . R. RUGGLES. 

1.7 ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 

\ Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROB, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
T catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
= SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 


Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
N ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 
M ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
_ E. H. Russe xt, Principal. 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 

tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 

address Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
© For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
QTATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. > 
\) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 

For both sexes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. ScorTr. 

Reeve ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for cireular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
eolored engravings, 112 
pages. 

rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Devoted to the Rights of Women, to their 
Work, Wages, Education, and Es- 
pecially to their Right of 
Suffrage. 


It is edited by Lucy STonE, HENRY B. BLACK- 
WELL, and ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. Editorial 
contributors are JULIA WARD Hower, MARY A. 
LIVERMORE, LovIsA M. ALcoTT. As a special 
inducement, it is offered one month on trial for 
25 cents; three months, 50 cents. The price per 
year is $2.50, 


P ¥ Always interesting and ever improving.” —James 
‘arton, 

“The always excellent Woman’s Journal.” —Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. 

“It is the only peper I take, and I find it invalu- 
able to me.”—Louis M. Alcott. 

“It is genial, hopeful and irreproachable,’”’ —an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling for the 
rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“No young woman of to-day can afford to ignore the 
best sources of information “ee the woman’s ques- 
tions. The woman’s Journal is the best I know.” — 
Clara Barton. 

“The Woman’s Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the Fat and widening world of womans worth, 
Work, and victory, It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry.” — Frances E. Willard. 

“Tf it could be carried to every household and read 
by all who are willing to think, woman suffrage would 
become the law of the land in ten years.” — Rev. W. 
G. Eliot, Chancellor, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 

“The variety and spirit of the articles, and the 
dignity, self-respect, good-humor, and earnestness of 
its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
Who suppose that folly and extravagance are neces- 
Sarily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 

he Woman’s Journal is indispensable to those who 
would truly understand the character of the move- 
ment and measure its progress.” — George William 


Curtis. 
Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, LOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA, STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


J. E. Beiw’s Blackboard Surface has not been 
saan since the days of the American Tablet 

"fg. Co. See card. 

SwasEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


— True friendship increases as life’s end ap- 
proaches, just as the shadows lengthen every de- 
gree thesun declines toward setting. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A engraved drawing from Houdon's bust of 
Benjamin Franklin is the frontispiece of the June Cent- 
ury. and several! pages of “ Unpublished Letters of Ben- 
jamin Franklin,” edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, and 
tothe literary interest of the number. These letters 
abound in the good humor and shrewd and kindly wis 
dom for which Franklin’s writings are so famous The 
Rev Dr. J M Buckley contributes a remarkable article 
on “ Faith-Healing and Kindred Phenomena.” His con 
clusions are opposed to the claims of Christian “ faith- 
healers.” In their order the illustrated papers of the 
number are a “ Literary Ramble,” by Austin Dobson, 
along the Thames from Fulham to Chiswick, in which 
we have allusions to many famous people known in his 
tory, and glimpses of the scenery along the “ university 
course”: Mrs, Schuyler van Renselaer’s second paper 
on “ American Country Dwellings,” with drawings of 
some of the handsomest country houses in the eastern 
States; atimely paper on “ Harvard’s Botanic Garden 
and its Botanists,’’ by Ernest Ingersoll; and a paper b 
John Burroughs on * Birds’ Eggs,” with engravings o 
twenty two varieties of ergs e Antietam campaign 
is the subject of the war papers in this number, the 
illustrations referring mostly to the battie of Antietam, 
and formiug perhaps the richest pictorial contribution 
et made tothe series “ Topics of the Time,” in deal- 
ng with the question of the labor strikes, addresses “A 
Word of Sympathy and Caution” to law abiding working 
men; discusses “ two Kinds of Bvycotting and 
broaches the question, “‘ Who are the Guiltier ?"— pub 
lic officers who accept bribes or the rich men who use 
money corruptly to further selfish interests. Prof E. R 
Sill takes ground for co-education in “ Shall Women go 
to College ?" the Rev. Dr. Wesuengien Gladden writes 
thoughtfully of * The Labor Question.”’ The poems of 
the number are by Bessie Chandler, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Amelie Rives, ©. S Percival, Edmund Gosse; 
and in“ Briec.a-Brac,” by Samuel Minturn Peck, Anthon 
Lovell, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and the late George 
Lanigan. Price $400 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: The Century Co. 


— The contents of the Popular Science Monthly for 
June illustrate the various character of the field which 
that publication cultivates. The more than a dozen arti 
cles it contains concern as many different aspects of sci- 
entific thought. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the third paper 
of his series on “The Factors of Organic Evolution,” 
considers the effects bb on the organism by its 
medium. An important and interesting contribution to 
the history of our aborigines is made by Mr. Horatio 
Hale, in the “Ethnology of the Blackfoot Tribes.” 
Some interesting facts and experiments are rriated in 
Mr. Eelboeuf’s “ What May Animals be Taught?” An 
admirable delineation of a very odd character who made 
a figure in American science is given in Professor Jor- 
dan’s sketch of “ Rafinesque.” Professor Lockwood fur- 
nishes a pleasant and instructive paper on “ Seratchin 
in the Animal Kingdom.” An interesting her a 
study will be found in Professor Preyer’s * Counting Un. 
consciously.” “ Eels and their Young” isa natural his. 
tory paper of curious interest. A portrait and biograph- 
ical sketch are —_—e of Dr. George Engelmann, one 
of the most distinguished of American botanists. The 
editor at his table discusses “The Labor Troubles,” in 
the adjustment of which he suggests that much good 
would come of greater frankness on both sides. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co; 50 cents a number, £5 a year. 


— Harper's Magazine for June is in every way an unusu- 
ally strong number. The leading article. “ The United 
States Navy,is contributed by Rear-admiral Edward 
Simpson, U. 8. N., and no one is more competent than he 
to on peony what our navy is and whatit ought to be, 
The fifth paper of the series of ‘‘ Great American Indus- 
tries’ treats of the culture of the sugarcane and of 
every phase of sugar making. The articie is contributed 
by R. R. Bowker, and is fu iy illustrated. James Lane 
Allen contributes an interesting article describing Ken- 
tucky mountaineer life, entitled “ Through Cumberland 
Gap on Horseback,” and beautifully illustrated oy Julian 
Rix, E. W. Kemble, and A. Redwood. Prof. T. N. 
Crane contributes an interesting historical paper ov 
“The Death of Pope Alexander.” A very strong short 
story, entitled “‘ The Ministration of Death,” is contrib 
uted by Miss Annie Porter. Poems are contributed by 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, J. W De Forest, and Minot J. Sav 
age. The editorial departments are thoroughly well 
sustained by Mr Curtis in the Easy Chair, Mr. Howells 
in the Study, and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in the 
Drawer. Price $4.00 a year; single numbers 35 cents, 


— The Andover Review for June contains several im 
tant contributions to the di i Pp d by Profes- 
sors Palmerand Ladd. President Gilman, after an inter- 
esting sketch of the origin and environment of the 
Johns Hopkins University, gives a full exposition of the 

rinciples and methods of its collegiate department; 
Proteceor Howison of the University of California, re- 
views, point by point, Professor Palmer's article. The 
interest of the subject and the reputation of the writer 
will attract attention to the Hon Mellen Chamberlain's 
review of McMaster’s “ History of the People of the 
United States.” The article isan independent and dis 
criminating characterization of the leading features of 
our national history. There is also an munoually lates 
yanmper of valuable book notices. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Boston. 


— The June number of The palpi Treasury presents a 
table of contents rich, varied, tresh and timely, The 
ortraits of the leading clergymen in the various denom- 
Eeiteens. with sketches of their lives,is a notable and 
very attractive feature The frontispiece this month is 
the portraitof Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D ,of Philadelphia, 
foliowed by his excellent sermon on “ Sources of Com- 
fort in the Death Shade” There is alsoa view of Memo- 
rial Kaptist Church, Philadelphia, and a sketch of Dr 
Hoyt’s life. Light is thrown on the International Les- 
sous, by Rev. A. H. Moment, with brief able editorials on 
some of the practical questions of the day. All depart- 
ments are full. Yearly, $250; single copies, 25 cents, 
E. B. Treat, publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


— The Forum for June, 1886, is a number of great abil- 
ity. In its ten articles the topics of the time are treated 
in a masterly wed. Justice T. M. Cooley writes on ™ Arbi- 
tration in Labor Disputes,” and “* How I Was Educated” 
is by Chancellor John H Vincent, Bishop Huntington, 
Professor Thurston, Professor Newcomb, Park Benja 
min, Dr Hammond, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Kev Juius 
H. Ward, and A. B. Mc Mahon are the other contributors, 
Price 25 00 a year; single numbers 560 cents. New York: 
The Forum Pub. Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for June is fully up to its usual 
high staudarad It contains seventeen able papers se- 
lected frem the best foreign magazines and literary no- 
tices and notes of great excelleuce. Price ge 00 a year; 
single numbers, 50 cents. New York: E. Pelton, 25 
Bond Street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for June; terms, $1.50 a 
year, 15 cents a number. New York: Cassell & Co 

The Popular Science Monthly, for June; terms. 85.00 
a year,50 centsanumber. New York: D Appleton & | 0, 

Uhautaug ua for June; terms, $1.50 a year. Meadville, 
Po,: Theodore L. Flood, editor. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for June; terms, 


ar Jun 
pumber, New York; Babyheod Pub, Uo. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.; also branches in KANsAs, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For specia! reasons the agentsin the last two States 
wilremain “ incognito,” 1er State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do wok be misied ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now 1137 vacancies forfall. Our 
membership is 448. Ye will accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we-have had so far. We 
have sume High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


Street, 


Chicago, 
a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. £. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal. 
CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886. 
Mk. ORVILLE BREWER:—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art Teacher, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 

Rey. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota ree, salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500, Prof. L. C. Huxu of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superi:tend 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to ents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


| 
Teachers’ Agency, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy-, 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 


, |mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

sranager, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL Tracuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
positions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
the leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fee. 

(ae Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schvols with teachers. 

* Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. ‘Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” k. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in Wrest and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, .. . . Chicago, Ill. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKLNs, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


THE N. £. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- , 
struction. Apply to | 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
NN, E. Bureau of Education, 


Ne @ Somerset Street, Boston, | 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


3 R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 

. YIESSE’S GENCY, 
412 KE. 17th Street, New Vork City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etec., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 


References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 

ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


EY Caz, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau Vee 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. 


Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, - - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teachers’ Agency, 


c. W. BARDEEN, a Syracuse, N. Y. 


From Supt. E. 8. HALL, South 
Norwalk, Ct., March 13th, 1886 : 
** Out of 41 applicants, with six of 
whom we have had pers nal in- 
terviews, we have selected your 
candidate to complete the year 
atei5amonth, No doubt of her 
engagement next year.” April 
27, 1886, Miss Lydia M. Thomsen 
received through this Agency, 
appoitiuu oe at a salary of $000, in Hartford, Ct, 
‘Leachers, register with an agency that will do some- 
thing for you. 

DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—“ Modern Languages in Edu- 
cation,’ by Prof. Ed. H. Canfort, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, author of the German Course; price, 25c¢. Send 
stamp for circulars of Agency and new publications . 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. W. 


AY - Dial ues Tal leaux, Speakers, ete., for 
PLAYS Schoul, Club, and Patlor. Best out. Cat- 
Chicago, Ll. eow 


alugue free, T. 8. DENISON, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—No. 23. 


THREE MONTHS’ PREPARATION 


— FOR — 


READING XENOPHON, 


Adapted for use in connection with Hadley & Allen’s, or Goodwin’s Grammar. 


By JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Ph.D.. anD MARY BARTLETT WHITON, A.B., 
Instructors of Greek in Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 


INSTEAD of spending nearly ait 
ire e that time conside 
tha te study with greater interest by basing the exercises on 


quired by colleges, and, at the same time, invests the 
a classic author. 


ga An examination of the work by teachers of Greek is respectfully invited. 
Price, for examination or introduction, 48 cents, post-paid. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


ll-book of fragmentary extracts, this little book 
rably and begin sooner the course of reading re- 


Barnes’ New Geography. ' 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


her, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 


“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series _be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. » = short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*e* Specimen es free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. 8. BARNES & co., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. THE PRANG EDUC ATION AL co. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 


Sows’ | Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEeresic PUBLICATIONS. 


La Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


“ Every teacher needs such 
a work, and I should like to 
see Johnson's in every house- 
hold.”—Hon. Joun D. 
Brick, LL.D., Late Supt. of 
Public Schools, Boston. 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Prima 
and Grammar Schools. 


i? and 
They consist of both Solids 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific Infor- 


mation Indispensable to Every One. 


In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lewest possible 
prices. — have been adopted by the leading cities 

ry, and are absolutely indispensable to 


The Techno - Chemical Receipt Book. the correct teaching a Form and Drawing in 


stage, and especial 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 


in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. Chicago Agency, 


Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 


at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
EDUCATIONAL CO., 

7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


THE PRAN 


every 


tions by William T. .Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


tute, Philadelphia, author of ‘“‘Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.” Ilfustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

uw pectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers,! Gdition now ready. 


810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(As Used in Actual Business). 
Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 


Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


CLA RK MA AR 771 Broadway. 
& MAYN D, NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers ; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 


In five packets of twenty cards each. 


By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox (Mass.) Academy 


City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “ The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordinary 


Reed & Mollegg*s Graded Lessons in En- | ands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary 


glish and Higher Lessons in English 
Mutchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene i 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 


work of teaching composition up toa plane of excellence 

ntro. price, 24 cents per packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address. THE WRITERS” PUBLIG 


i HIN ig 
24 Franklin St., Boston. | versity Place, New York City. 7 OSS Use 


MONROE’S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 


Number Tablets, for Sup 


ented Dec. 8, 1885.) 


1 
metic. Patented Se Ps 1885.) 


Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic, 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Physto 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL | Bond's Staff-ruled Writing Books. Levhree 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Boston. 


Chicago. New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-’ 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books 866-82), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics, 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. 


ementary Work in Arith- 


(Pat- 


logy and 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 


COwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Production Maps. 
By Supt. G. C. FISHER, Weymouth, Mass. 


Wlexible Cloth, - - - Price 30 cents. 
CONDENSATION OF THE LARGE GEOGRA- 


PHIES, CONTAINING ALL THAT THE PUPIL 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO MEMORIZE. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--The Best. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 


JouN A. BoyLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 


The College 
lar will be sent to applicants by 


OSWECO, -N. Y. 
has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


Wor Board, and Rail oad Fares, address HON. 4. MATTOON, Oswogo, ¥, 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
The Circu- 


The Best Books 


READING 


HISTORY. 


Histories of Rome, Greece, England, 
France and pow By CHARLOTTE 
M. Yoner. Price of each, $1.50. 

History of the American People. By 
ARTHUR GILMAN. Price, $1.60. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


How We Are Governed, By Ami L. 
Dawes. Price, $1.50. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Masterpieces in English Literature. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. Price, $2.00. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. By Homer B. 
SPRAGUE. Price in paper 45 cents ; cloth, 
65 cents. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. By 
A. C. Mason. Price, $1.00. 

Grube’s Method in Arithmetic. By 

F. Louis SOLDAN, Price, 30 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


WALKER’S 


Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 


FOR USE IN 


High Schools and Academies, 


This book presents all the important facts in an in- 
teresting manner; the statements are concise and 
practical. Although a new book, it is in use already 
in hundreds of the best schools, and should be known 
by every Principal. 

*,* Sample copy by mail, $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
B 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of Zsthetie Physical for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
eare ; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. EDGAR 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 

For Circulars and Price-lists Coographies, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 


TEACHERS 


d others interested, are reminded that DITSON & 
Ato. publish many attractive things in the way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


Which are most appropriate for summer, 


AM Company, or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts. 
Coc. Easy. and brilliant 


{lust ont). wy Co 
ill please the boys by its pretty military charac- 


ter. 
School Festival, (25 cts.) by C. J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 
uarrel Among Flowers, (32 cts.) by Schoeller. 
orest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. 
Twin Sisters, (40 cts.) by Saroni. 
Mour in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose, (25cts.) by J. C. Johnson. 
The above five Cantatas are quite “at home” in 
flower time, may be learned in a very few days, 
may be given in the best_ style with the aid of a 
few pushes and flowers for decoration, and add 
so decidedly to the pleasure of the last days of 
school as to be well worth the trouble of learning 
and giving. 
Pupils of the higher schools may be disposed to 
try the beautiful 
New Flower Queen, (60 c.) by G. F. Root; or even 
The Haymakers, ($1.00) by the same author. 


Send at any time for lists and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Mon mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT -BOOKS. 


FISK’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING.. . $2.50 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books as follows: 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY $1.75 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, | 2.25 
ANALYTIC MECHANICS, . 8.00 
HYDRO-MECHANICS, . 2.50 

*,* Send for catalogues. 
83 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 61.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1,50 
Day's Phychology, Ethics, Metketies, and Logie.” 

ay’s Phychology, cs, 
Classics for students. 60 and $1.00 
vols. ri 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical) Dictio 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch - 1.25 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Illus. ee 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - Pie 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, * 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks, 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home «75 
of Atlases, (14 vois.), to 
nam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. .- 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 
The Klomentary Science’ Series (90 vols.), Rach, 

The Advanced Science Series vole) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the ublishers. 


TEXT- BOOK 

Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Assaying, Mechanics, 
Botany, Mineralogy, 
Calculus, Trigonometry, 
Chemistry, Engineering, 
Drawing, Steam Engine, 
Electricity, Architecture, 
Geometry, Etc., Ete, 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by matt. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Kiclectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


mentary forms of speech, with 


Designed to accustom children to a correct use of the ele- 


as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


12mo, 110 pp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. &. Agent, 8 Hawley &t., Boston, Mass. 
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